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BITBRATURS. 


A DREAM. 


Our dreams—they are the ministers of some mysterious power 

To prove that our most hidden thoughts have one unguarded hour ; 

‘They raise dead memories from the grave ; they mingle time and space ; 
They haunt us with strange auguries whose source we may not trace. 


We know them false, yet leave they oft some heaviness behind, 
So swift and yet so life-like floats the vision o’er the mind, 

So strangely in our slumber the heart’s jarring strings agree, 
My life, my love, my Adelheid, last night I dreamt of thee. 


] stood within a thronged saloon—a rich and gurgeous scene— 

Thyself, ’midst star, and gem, and plume didst shine, that revel’s queen— 
No bidden guest was I—a spell upon my heart was laid ; 

I stood, unheard, unseen, by all—a spirit and a shade. 





A stranger stood beside thee there—was it his sparkling eye 
That made a thousand glittering forms sweep all unheeded by? 
To the low murmur of his tone did the rich music fail? 

Was it the flushing of his cheek that made thine own so pale ? 


Ah me! how writhed my. captive heart beneath its strange control ! 
The chain which bound that hated sleep upon my struggling soul. 

[ could not speak—I could not move—I could but inly pray 

(hat from my spirit the dark dream might quickly pass away. 


He stood, and, bending, whispered thee, by all but me unheard, 

So close, thy bright locks waved aside in the breath of each low word— 
He led thee from the wassail throng—perchance it did appear 

Too many gay ones hovered round his traitor’s tale to hear. 


He led thee where the myrtle wove a dim and green arcade, 
Sweetly—oh, sweetly on the ear the distant music played ; 

And there he to!d of lordly towers, and lands the rich and broad, 
And crowding vassals who would hail the princess of their lord. 


His voice grew soft—he spoke of shades beyond the southern sea, 
His native shades—the green, the fair, where only love might be. 

And then I heard thee swear, in tones I knew and loved too well, 

To seek that fair and quiet home, with love and him to dwell. 


And he did clasp thee—serpent-like his hated arm was twined 
Around that white and heaving breast that once on mine reclined ; 
But then the weary dream was o’er—-the chain in sunder flew— 

I woke—I saw this token—and I felt that thou wert true. 





EXTEMPORE LINES, 
ON MISS CATHERINE DOUGLAS PUTTING ON A HELMET, 
By L. Macartney Montagu. 
When, through her bright redund&at curls, 
She draws her bands of orient pearls, 
Kate looks the bride of love, and wile 
The hearts of men with Psyche’s onlbe 


And when the warrior’s helm doth throw 
Its shade around her brow of snow, 
With classic features, finely bland, 

The blue-eyed goddess seems to stand. 


Thus beauty still will beauty be, 
And charm in each variety ; 

And Kitty, wounding hearts at will, 
As Psyche, or Minerva, kill. 


—p— 
LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. 


Memoirs of Luther, written by Himself ; translated and arranged by M. | 
Michelet. Preceded by an Essay on the History of Religicn, and followed | 
by Lives of Wycliffe, John Huss, Erasmus, Melancthon, §c.—[{ Mémoires | 
de Luther, §c.] Paris, Hachette ; London, Dulau. 

Innumerable are the volumes which have been written concerning Luther, | 
alike by enemies and friends, by Germans and foreigners, by Protestants and | 
Catholics : but, after all, it is certain that his character is greatly misunderstood. | 
While one party, beholding in him merely the reformer of gross abuses, vindi- | 
cates his very errors, and would, if canonization were preserved in the reformed 
churches, place him above all the saints that have ever existed since the apos- 
tolic times ; another, regarding him as the destroyer of ancient and hallowed in- | 
stitutions, would appoint him a place, with Dathan, Abiram, and other goudly 

| 
| 





society, in the lowest of all deeps. The one holds him up to admiration, as 
superior to other mortals—as intrusted with a commission by God himself, far 
exceeding in importance any delivered to mankind since the death of Christ :— 
another is certair, that if he were not actually engendered by the Devil,—which 
has been often asserted,—he was in league with the prince of darkness. To 
such extremities mankind have always run; but the Christian philosoper, di- 
vesting himself of prejudice, will weigh the character and motives of the man, 
not by the usual scale, the adulation of friends, or the malignity of foes, but by 
irrecusable facts, and legitimate deductions from them. Of these facts, the 
first, the most important, the most indispensable, are to be found in the writings 
of Luther himself, above all, in his numerous episties. ‘They must exhibit the | 
motives, the feelings, the sentiments of the man—in a manner, indeed, not 
wholly unbiassed, for self-love will enter into the best human designs, but still 
so far natural, being composed, as most of them were, on the spur of the occa- 
sion, as to afford the least exceptionable criterion for estimating the man. Yet, 
obvious as such a source of information is, it has been strangely neglected by 
the biographers of Luther, and the historians of the Reformation: in reality, 
we could not point out two writers in this country who, whether Catholics or 
Protestants, have deigned to consult it. For this reason, we hail the appear- 
ance of the work before us; and great will be our disappointment, if the 
reader do not derive more instruction from it than from any biography of the re- 
former : 

** Hitherto (says M. Michelet) Luther has been exhibited only as the active | 
enemy of Rome; we give his whole life—his combats, his doubts, his tempta- | 
tions, and congolations ; we regard him as the man, even more than the chief of | 
a party. We exhibit this violent, this terrible reformer of the north, not only | 
in, his eagle-nest, at Wartburg, or in the Diet of Worms, defying alike emperor 
and empire, but in his house at Wittemberg, surrounded by his friends and 
children, or walking in his garden, accompanied by them, or on the border of 
his little pond, or in the melancholy seclusion set apart for the residence of his 
family—we see him meditating aloud, and finding in every surrounding object, | 
in flowers, fruits, birds, serious and pious thoughts.” : 

I'he present work, therefore “is not a historical romance of Luther's life, 
hor even a history of the foundation of Lutheranism: it is a biography, consist- 
ing of a series of translations.” The editor has selected, dated, and arranged 
the materials, and has scarcely ever spoken himself. Hence. it is always Luther 
who speaks—it is Luther described by Luther. “ It isa book of confessions 
Pf scattered, involuntary, and, therefore, the more true. Those of 
mt ag ay less sincere; those of St. Augustine less complete and di- 

ed. ow essentially it differs from both of these! In the Father of | 








| the Church, human nature and individuality appear indeed, but only to be sacri- 
ficed to divine grace. Inthe Frenchman, grace has no place ; human nature is 
everything ; it reigns, triumphs, everywhere, and is exhibited in so naked a form, 
as often to disgust the most sensual reader. Luther exhibits both grace and 
‘nature, but not in equilibrium: on the contrary, we see only the agonising con- 
flict of the two. Other men, doubtless, have suffered equal anguish of mind 
| and heart; Pascal did, but he stifled the temptation, and died from the effort.” 
| Luther made no such effort: he speaks out; he admits us into the sanctuary of 
| his inward thoughts and feelings, and there we may study our moral nature 
with some benefit. If the subject is not always pleasing, it is sure to be in- 
structive. 


But let us turn from these observations to the facts which have called them 
forth. 

Martin Luther was born at Eisleben, November 10th, 1483. According to 
Cochlews, his father was a demon-incubus; and we are assured, by the same 
veracious writer, that he continued through life to hold an intimate correspond- 
| ence with the spirits of darkness. This 1s something lke the Spanish notion, 

(very generally diffused early in the sixteenth century,) that whatever his pa- 
rents might be, one thing was to be expected, that he and the nun he married 
| would certainly be the parents of Anti-elast. But, leaving these delectable 
| fancies, the father was a poor, hc west peasant, the grandfather and great-grand- 

father were the same, and Luther had too much sense to blush for bis origin: on 
the contrary, he exults in it, since it shows, that for his eminence he was not 
indebted to any worldly advantage, but to hisown merit. Who, he asks, could 
forsee, that one so humble as he should create such a sensation in the world— 
that he should become bachelor, master, mouk, doctor—that he should beat the 
pope, marry a nun, and beget children! In reality, the discouragements of his 
early years were not very propitious. His father, who had forsaken the labours 
of the peasant for thuse of a miner and blacksmith, could ill afford to educate 
him. However, in his sixth year he was sent to the free-school of Eisenach ; 
and there is reason to believe, that he supported himself there by the alms he 


other mendicants ; and perhaps he had more success than most others, as nature 
had endowed him witha good voice: ** Let no one in my presence despise the 
' poor, who passing from door to Goor sing or say Panis propler Deum. Does 
not the Psalmist tell us, that princes and even kings have sung? I too, have been 
a pour student—I, too, have begged my bread from house to house, particu- 
| larly at Eisenach, my dear town. A widow, Ursula by name, released him from 


| this humiliation, and enabled him to study some years longer at Eisenach. It 


| is honorable to Luther’s character, that he always spoke of the lady’s memory 
| with great emotion. Fortunately for him, his father had some success in busi- 
ness, and in 1501 he was entered at the University at Erfurth. Here his at- 
| tainments bore testimony to his zeal: he does not appear, however, to have read 
so much as he /hought—perhaps he despised the school-learning of his age. A 
more interesting subject is that of his religious impressions. From infancy he 
| was distinguished for his devotional turn of mind; and his conscience often ter- 
; rified him for what another would have considered a venial transgressiun. An 


, accident gave force to his predilections. In the year 1505, one of his youthful 


friends was killed at his side by the electric fluid; his first impulse was, to vow 
that he would take refuge in the cloister, and consecrate his days to God. 
Without taking much time to reflect whether such an engagement was suitable 
or not to his peculiar character, in one fortnight he disappeared from the world, 
and immured himself—he believed, for life—in the Augustinian monastery of 


| Erfurth. In two years he entered, in addition, into holy orders. 
! 


| Immediately after this twofold obligation, Luther was assailed by the peculiar 
, temptations which were destined to embitter histife. In fact, he had a con- 


,| Science so scrupulous, that slight offences would have made him miserable. 
‘|, ‘ When I wasa monk, I often wrote to Dr. Staupitz. Once I said, ‘On, my 


sins! mysins!’ He replied,‘ Thou wishest to live without sin, and, indeed, 
thou hast none worthy of the name. Christ has procured pardon for sins.’ I 
often confessed to him—not about women, but that which involves the very 
marrow of my question. Luke all other directors, he replied, ‘1 do not under- 
stand you!’ One day he came to me while at table; * Why so melancholy, 
Frater Martine?’ ‘I am indeed unhappy!’ ‘Such temptations,’ he replied, 
* are good, and even necessary for you; but they would be good for you only.’ 
By these words he meant, that, as I was learned, without them I should become 
haughty and proud; but I have since found that the voice came from the Holy 
Ghost.” 

What the nature of this temptation was, must for ever remain a mystery. 
Probably he had allowed his imagination too wide a range—a sin most likely to 
impress a recluse with terror. Whatever the cause, he tells us that, during a 
fortnight, he could not eat, or drink, or sleep. 

Ah! if St. Paul were now living, how eagerly I should ask him what was 
the temptation fe experienced. It was not with me the stimulus carnis —it was 
not Theéla, as the Papists dream; it was something higher than the despair 
caused by sin; it was rather the.temptation to which allusion is made by the 
psalmist. *My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken mel’ Jerome and 
other fathers have not experienced such trials; they had only puerile ones, like 
those of the flesh, though these are troublesome enough. Augustine and Am- 
brose had also their trials, and trembled before the drawn sword; but what was 
this in comparison with the messenger of Satan, who buffets?” 

We shall not attempt to solve the mystery, which can be fully known only to 
the Searcher of Hearts. The situation of the monk, however, was pitiable 
enough : strange phantoms flitted before him : no man could give him consulation, 
because no man could understand his feelings ; and he often asked himself, why 


| he alone, of all mankind, should be thus wretched. At length, he found consv- 


lation, and it was by his own conviction that, by faith, and without any merit of 
our own, the righteousness of Christ is imparted to us—that by that righteous- 
ness alone we are justified, sanctified, saved here and hereafter. From all this 
it appears, that, whether right or wrong in his views, Luther was, even at this 
early period, an indefatigable student of the Bible. 

The doctrine which he thus adopted was not likely to make him satisfied with 
that of his own church. A journey to Italy on the business of his order, 
changed that dissatisfaction into disgust. ‘This country of the Borgias,” as 
M. Michelet observes, ‘exhibited at this period something rarely, if ever, seen 
in history: a profligacy systematic and scientific—a magnificent ostentation of 
wickedness—in a word, an atheist priest proclaiming himself king of the world ! 
This was the fault of the time. Thatof the country—endaring and unchanging 


as itself—is the invincible paganism which has always characterized it. The | 


men of the north saw nothing but sensuality—nothing but carnal lusts in the 
land. Their best defence was to shut their eyes—to pass through with rapid 
ateps—and to curse as they passed.” These, reader, are the words of a Cath- 
olic writer, and surely they confirm the character given of the Italian by our own 
poet, 
And e’en in penance planning sins anew ! 

What was Luther's surprise? he who entered the country expecting to find the 
people as holy asthe places! At Milan he found his brethren who had taken 
the vows of poverty in a convent—not of stone but of marble !—the workman- 
ship too vying with the material. He proceeded from convent to convent—that 
is, from palace to palace, and he found the tables as magnificent as the houses ; 
instead of humility, he found splendour—instead of penance, a style of living 
worthy of kings. He once ventured to hint that flesh-meat, venison, fowls. 
soups, might surely be dispensed with one day a week—Friday. For this rash- 
ness he very narrowly escaped with his life. On his arrival at Rome, proceeding 
to the convent of his order near the Porto del Popolo, he fell on his knees, 
raised his hands to Heaven, and exclaimed, ** Hail, holy Rome! sanctified alike 


by the deeds and the blood of martyrs!” But his enthusiasm was of short du- | man since the Apostolic times. Of this persuasion we find abundance of proof 


solicited from house to house. He owns, that he carried the sack as well as | 


ration; fur he found that in his thoughts, feelings, belief, he was alone! He 
found the warlike Julius II. too busy in pushing hostilities against Frauce, to 
have Jeisure for the concerns of religion; the Cardinals too proud of their 
acquaintance with Cicero to open a book so full of barbarous Latin as the Vul- 
gate. He heard no scriptural language ; all was pagan. ‘The Pope was Ponti- 
fex Maximus; a saint just canonized, was “inter Divos relatus ;” and if grace 
was mentioned at all, it was Deorum immortalium beneficium. If he entered 
the church, mass was celebrated with so much rapidity, that before he had read 
the Gospel, Ite missa est ! was chaunted by the officiating priest. He asserte— 
what, however, we have some difficulty in believing—that the clergy were gen- 
erally infidels, and that, even at consecration, he had heard the priest say, 
* Panis es, et panis manebis.”” In one fortnight he returned to Germany, 
detesting alike Italy, Pope, and people. How deep the impression that rested on 
his mind may be iuwferred from his exclamation many years afterwards: ‘ Not 
| for a hundred thousand florins would I have missed seeing Rome! Had I not 
| seen it, I should have been unhappy in the reflection, that I might have done 
| Injustice to the Pope !” 

The question of the Indulgences, which introduced Luther to the notice of 
| Europe, is too well known to be repeated here. The propositions which he 
| fastened to the gates of the church at Wittemberg, and the theses that fullow- 
ed them, created a sensation never before equalled. .The former are all found- 
ed in Scripture: of the latter, many are false ; but those appealed to an ac- 
knowledged abuse, while these were too dogmatic to be comprehended by 
ninety-nine hundredths of the nation. One thing is especially remarkable, that 
when Luther assailed the Indulgences, he never dreamed of ultimate separa- 
tion from the Church. On the contrary, his letters to pope and cardinal—to 
prince and bishop, express an earnest wish for the reformation of their common 
mother. For some time, too, he exhibited a dignified moderation, combined 
| with the purest zeal. In 1518, he wrote thus to Leo X.:— ; 

‘* Most holy father! I call God and man to witness that I have never wish- 
ed, that I do not wish, to touch the Roman Church, or your sacred authority. 
I heartily acknowledge that this Church is above everything—that nothing 
in Heaven or on earth can Le compared to it, if we except Jesus Christ our 
Lord !"” 

In these humble expressions he was doubtless sincere. But that his mind 
was one too liable to be influenced by temporary circumstances in lieu of fixed 
principles, may be inferred from some expressions in a letter which he address- 
ed to his friend Spalatin, ten days only after the preceding. In it he spoke most 
disparagingly of the Pope, and vestures to express a doubt whether that pontiff 
be “ Antichrist, or the apostle of Antichrist.” Every day added to his bitter- 
ness. In his celebrated work, De Captivitate Babylomed, be proceeds to an 
extremity which must for ever have cut off the hope of reconciliation with 
Rome. Rome was indeed Babylon: the Pope was the Nimrod of bishops ; 
the policy of both was to destroy souls and to pick pockets. About the same 
time, to prove that he was at war with the papacy even more than the Pope, he 
wrote a singular, a characteristic, and most amusing letter to Leo :— 

** Amidst my combats, during three years past, with the monsters of the age, 
I cannot avoid, most honourable father, some remembrance of thee. ‘Thy 
career, so extolled by literary men, and thine irreproachable life, would place 
thee above every assault. I am not so foolish as to quarrel with one whom 
every man praises. I have called thee a Daniel in Babylon, and I have vouched 
for thine innocence. Yes, dear Leo! thou art, indeed, Daniel among lions, 
Ezekiel among scorpions! What couldst thou do alone against such monsters ? 
Admitting that three or four of the cardinals are learned and virtuous, yet, as 
sure as fate, you would all be poisoned if you attempted to remedy so many 
evils. It is all over with the court of Rome: God's wrath has brought her to 
her end because she hates councils, because she detests reform of every kind. 
Unfortunate Leo! who sittest on that cursed throne! [ speak the truth to thee 
because | wish thee well. If St. Bernard pitied his pope, Eugenius, what 
should be our sentiment when the corruption of three hundred years is add- 
ed to the stock? Certainly thou* wilt one day thank me for having saved 
thee, if [can succeed in destroying that prison, that hell, in which thou art 
contined !” 

When the papal bull of excommunication appeared, thisdanguage was aban- 
doned ; then Leo was truly Antichnst. Luther's was a mind which would have 
scorned to quail before any earthly, or, indeed, any infernal power. His treatise 
on the “ Detestable Bull of Antichrist,” which he burnt in presence of the 
University of Wittemberg (where he had been professor in theology since 1518), 
abounded in coarseness of invective. ‘The provocation, no doubt, was great ; 
he had been treated with contumely by some papistical adherents ; efforts had 
been made, even by the connivance of the Holy See, to deprive him, if not of 
j life, at least of liberty; and the contempt cast upon what he believed to be 
) Scriptural truth, made a profound impression on a mind susceptible, beyond that 
of any other man, of even the slightest affront. But though this circumstance 
may extenuate, it does not excuse, his imprudence. He who stood up as a re- 
ligious reformer, should have learned to subdue his more violent emotions. 

After the celebrated ** Diet of Worms,” Luther, as is well known, resolutely 
commenced his translation of Scripture. It is, however, less generally known, 
that he was not the first to enter the same field. Prior to him, at least a dozen 
editions of the Bible had appeared in the vernacular tongue; (of these, three 
were from the press of Nuremberg, 1477, 1483, 1490, and three at Augsburg, 
before the close of 1518.) We do not, therefore, understand how the book 
could be so scarce as many writers would have us to believe. The s/yle of the 
translation, indeed, was bad; the paper and print were still worse ; and Luther 
might justly consider that there was room for another. 

Bot, in the midst of all his triumphs, Luther was unhappy ; the disposition of 
the cloister continued with him through life. Some of his epistles pathetically 
describe his mental sufferings. Sometimes his very reason seems to have trem- 
bled in the balance ; 

“ After leaving Worms in 1521, being siezed near Eisenach, and conveyed 
to my Patmos, the castle of Wartburg, I resided alone in my apartment, no one 
being allowed to approach me except two youths, who, twice a day, brought me 
food. They had purchased for me a bag of nuts, which I had placed in a chest. 
At night, having passed to my bed-chamber, extinguished the light, and laid 
myself down to rest, I heard a noisé, as if the nuts were violently shaken to- 
| gether, and it even came to my bed. YetI was not frightened. Later in the 
| night, I was awakened by a sound, as if a hundred tons had been rolled from the 
| top to the bottom of the staircase. Yet I knew that the iron door, at the bottom, 
| was secured by lock and chains, and that nobody couldascend. I arose to learn 
| the cause, and I exclaimed, ‘Is it thou!—Well, be it so!’ [ recommended 
| myself to Christ, our Lord, of whom it is written, ‘Thou hast put all things 
| under his feet,’ and returned to rest. Then came to Eisenach the wife of John 














de Berblibs. She suspected that I was at the castle, and she wished to see me ; 
but this was impossible. However, I was transferred to another part of the 
castle, and she occupied my former rooms. During the night she heard such 
strange noises, that she believed a thousand devils must be present.” 

It ‘was doubtless from such passages as the preceding, that the more rancorous 
| of his enemies endeavored to propagate the strange notion that he was in league 
| with the powers of darkness. His own imagination was the only power to be 
dreaded. It troubled him in his youth; it often tormented him in after years ; 
| but, on the other hand, it has frequently endowed him with a fervour, a courage, 

a constancy almost supernatural. There can be no doubt that he considered 
himself as the choseminstrument of the Almighty, for the effecting of the Re- 
formation : that, like the Apostles, with whom, indeed, he was not backward to 


compare himself, he had received a divine commission; and he sincerely believed, 


that in virtue of this character, he had more influence with Heaven than any 
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in his epistles. In one of them he tells his old enemy, Duke George of Saxo- 
ny, that he would pray for that prince’s destruction—adding, that however such 
prayer might be despised, it would infallibly produce its effect; nay, that a few 
words of his would at any time call down the most terrible vengeance of Heaven. 

This hostility to Duke George was inspired by the fury with which that prince 
persecuted him in every Diet of the empire. **'To arms!” was the unceasing 
ery of the party headed by this violent papist. It was not, indeed, until the 
secular princes and nobles began to perceive the advantages which might ensue 
to “their order,” from the confiscatien of church property, that they were 
favourable to the Reformation. For many years the poor only were its abettors, 
while the higher classes of society stood aleof fromit. ‘This was natural. No 
sooner were the peasants taught that they were emancipated from spintual, than 
they sighed for a release from temporal bondage They had many grievances 
too intulerable to be borne; but in human nature we must rarely expect cunsid- 
eration ; vor shail we be surprised that in their eagerness to destroy the galling 
bonds of feudality, they aspired to an emancipation from all dependence on the 
rich—to an equality of honour, of privilege, and of property, with the mighty 
of the land. Hence the war of the peasants, first in Thuringia, next In every 
province on the banks of the Rhine. Hence, too, the dislike of the nobles to 
elevations which made the poor believe that as all men are by nature equal, and 
equa!ly heirs to the hopes of immortality, so all ovghé to be on the same footing 
throughout our pilgrimage on earth ‘This consideration will account for the 
violence with which Luther sometimes assailed princes and nobles, and, by 1m- 
plication, all secular authority. Thus, in his treatise on the Secular Power 
(written In the vulgar tongue)— ; 

“Princes are of this world, and this world is God’s enemy ; hence they live ac- 
cording to the world, and in opposition to the law of God. Be not, th refore, sur- 
prised at their furious persecution of the Gospel, since they cannot change their 
own nature. You ought to know thal, from the very beginning of the world even, a 
wise prince has been a rare phenomenon ; a good and upright prince much rarer. 
In general they have been as they are, either gross fuols, or cursed vultures. 
Hence it is that we must always expect from them the very worst of conduct : 
good, scarcely ever, especially where the salvation of souls is concerned. hey 
are certainly of use to God ; but itis as lictors and executioners only. He wishes 
to punish the wicked. Our God is a powerful monarch ; be cannot dispense with 
such distinguished lictors and headsmen as these right noble and illustrivus men 
His hangmen must be abundantly supplied with honours and riches, that they 
may strike the more awe into other men. And His divine wil! requires that we 
call these hangmen ‘most clement fords ;’ that we kneel before them, and 
profess ourselves their most humble and dutiful subjects. Ifa prince be prudent, 
upright, Christian-like, surely he is a great miracle, a precious mark of the 
divine favour ; for to most of them might be applied the threat of God in regard 
tothe Jews : ‘I will give them a king in my wrath.’ ” 

These expressions are sufficiently characteristic ; not less so are those in 
which he dissuades the people from assisting their princes against the Turk ; in 
others words, where he would inculcate a slavish submission to the Mahomime- 
dan yoke. 

* Our princes, indeed, would protect the faith and destroy the Turk. Are 
you so simple asto trusttothem! ‘Their wisdoms are about to undertake some- 
thing truly! All that they will do will be to break their own necks, and to 
plunge whole nations into misfortune and misery. My purpose is to open the 
eyes of the most blind, that they may comprebend this passage of the 106th 
psalm,—Lfundit contemplum super principes. Few are those who are not 
treated as tools or knaves ; for such they show themselves, and such the very 
people begin to perceive them. Gvod masters and lords! govern with modeia- 
tion and justice, for your dependents will no longer bear your tyranny; they 
neither can por will bear it. This world is no longer the world it was, wheu 
you hunted meu just like wild beasts. I beseech every good Christian to pray 
with me for those blind princes, whom God has sent us in His wrath ; and I also 
beseech that no one will follow them to fight against the Turk. Believe me, the 
‘Turk isten times more able and more religious than our princes. How can these 
blockheads, who so horribly tempt and blaspheme God, hope for the least suc- 
cess! Yet that poor, wretched creature our Emperor, who 1s not sure of living 
a single moment, has the impudence to boast that he is the true, sovereign de- 
fender of the Christian faith? Now, the Christian faith, as we learn from 
Scripture, is a rock against which death, the devil, and every other power must 
fail ; itis divinely strong ; yet this very work of God must be protected forsooth 
by achild of clay, whom the least accident may bring tothe dust! Lord! 
what a stupid world is this! ‘There, too, isthe King of England styling him- 
self Defender of the Faith! Even the Hungarians boast of being the protector of 
God, as they chaunt in their liturgy, Ut nos de fensores tuos exaudire dignaris ! 
Why have we not some princes to protect Jesus Christ, others to defend the 
Holy Gnost! Then, indeed, both faith and the Holy Trinity would be nobly 
guarded ie 

No wonder that such language should alarm the princes of the empire, 


especially when they saw how boundless the influence of the reformer over the | 


mulutude. The war of the peasants, and the opposition made by the Lutheran 
deputies of the Diet to any campaign against the Turks, were the necessary 
results. The former, indeed, was severely condemned by him; and he urged 
the nobles to a vengeance incompatitle with humanity, or even strict justice ; 
yet does not this very severity prove that he was conscious he had been one 
cause, at least, of the rebe!lion ? 
we bave alluded, as our present object isnot a bistory of the Reformation, but 
a faithful portrait of the reformer,—a_ portrait taken from his own words, and 
not from the partiality of friends, or the malignity of enemies. 

Whatever might be the influence,—whatever the absurdity,—whatever the 
violence of Luther in many of his opinions, no man canassail either his motives 
or his actious. Immense as was the reputation he enjoyed, he lived in poverty, 
—o'ten, indeed, in absolute indigence. Of this fact, the volume before us ex- 
hibits melancholy proof. ‘The Elector of Saxony, his great patron, and assuredly 
his protector, was a miserly giver. On this subject his expressions are sume- 
times affecting :-— 

* Every day my debts increase, and I know not whether I should again apply 
to the Elector, or suffer things to go as they may, until what is doomed to perish, 
shail have perished : or un‘il misery compel me to quit Wittenberg,—a neces- 
sity that must be most pleasing to the creatures of the Emperor and the Pope 
My debts still multiply ; | am overwhelmed by them ; and I must beg my bread 
in some other quarter. This kind of life cannot last.” 

We must remark that at this period, (1527), Luther had two children, and a 
wife likely to be fruitful. Yet such was lis native generosity—we might say his 
pecuniary imprudence,—that so long as he had a florin, he was ready to share 
it with his poor friends. Sometimes he was coimpetled to refuse such applica- 
tlons — 

** Thou askest me for eight florins, but where shall I find them? Iam, as 
thou well knowest, constrained to live with the utmost ecopomy ; yet my impru- 
dence this year has caused me to contract debts beyond one hundred florins in 
amount. Fifty fornns I have borrowed on three goblets. Add that Lucas and 
Christian will no lounger accept me as security, since they have experienced that 
eitber they must lose all, or drain me of the last farthing.’ 

Sometunes he was favoured with gifts from admirers or friends ; one he 
thanks tor cioth, another for beer. Yet amidst his embarrassments— so frequent 
that they make the heart of the reader sicken—he never hesitated to open his 
hospitable door to every comer —Now a priest who had forsaken the old com- 
munion ; bow a brother preacher, whose flock would not or could not maintain 
him; one day a nun escaped from her convent; another a monk who had 
thrown aside the cowl, claimed, and obtained food and shelter. He even ex- 
tended bis charity so far as to provide apartments for pregnant women. On re- 
ceiving one, he thas wntes to his friend Amsdorf :— 

“If my Catherine should be confined at the same time, thou wilt be much the 

poorer for the coincidence. Cird thyself then, not wih iron or steel, but with 


gold, silver, aud a good sack, for I will not allow thee to escape without a pre- | 


sent.” 

tis impossible to peruse the Letters of this celebrated man, without feeling 
the highest adiniration tor his disinterestedness 
to seta value on what he truly calls “ vile, accursed gold.” Unbounded in 
Jiberality of sentiment, he could not conceive how the rich,—especially how the 
Elector, his patron,—could hesitate to succour the destitute. Had he posessed 
but one loaf of bread in the world, assuredly he would have shared it with any 
tha! were in need 


But we must defer to another paper, the more interesting features of Luther's 
character in this respect. 


—>— 
MISADVENTURES OF A LOVER. 
Cuarter I. 

Reader! have you been in love? 
love! Have you been always crossed, always disappointed in your loves? If 
you can answer these queries in the affirmative, I feel a melancholy pleasure in 
writing for orrather fo you. If you cannot answer these questions in the af- 
firmative, | beg you will proceed no further in the perusal of this: you cannot 
appreciate aright what follows. 

suppose it is not necessary tha’ I say any thing about my early life. The 
title of this holds out no promise, either directly or by implication, of my being 
communicative on that score. If I chose to say any thing on the point, I would 
be sufficiently candid to confess that I was born and cradled in poverty. It is 


usual, | believe in such cases, to add that, thoug 


' ° 
nh one s parenta were poor, the 
were honest v Tee : 


I have always deemed any statemenwof that kind a gratuitous 
insult to the understanding of the reader; for what can any one know about the 





* [tis right to mention that this series of papers is founded on facts. 


But we cannot indicate the results to which | 


His was too elevated a sou! | 


Have you been over head and ears in | 


| honesty of his parents before he was born, or even during the long stage of his 
‘childhood? He could not, at either of these eras, be privy to their actions. To 
be sure, he may have their word for it that they were bonest. I have heard my 
parents make a similar protestation, but then we all know that nobody is ca'led 
(on, either in reason or law, to condemn oneself, to publish or adinit one’s 
guilt. Besides, is it not one of ovr most popular Scotch proverbs that the 

greatest thief 1s generally the readiest and loudest in shouting * Gude keep 
| honesty?’ Let it not be inferred from this that [ impute anything dishonest, 
either in intention or deed, to my parents. Perish the thought t unless | had 
ample and undeniable proof of their guilt, whereas I have not a particle of sucha 
commodity. All I wish the reader to understand is that [ know nothing what- 
ever of the honesty or dishonesty of my parents. i 

I have only two further observations to make in the way of premising, and 
these are that, though my parents were poor, they contrived to give me an ex- 
cellent education, and that before | was done with school some little money fell 
into the family by the death of a relation. 

Now, then, for my story. I doubt if ever any body had a more ample allow- 
ance than | of what is called the tender passion. I have often chided Nature 
for her unequal distribution of ber gifts. Love is certainly a good thing ; but 
| then it is quite possible to have too much as well as too little of a good thing. 
| ] know this is nota commonly received doctrine. I cannot help that John 
| Locke used to say that the rejection by the generality of mankind of any given 
| proposition, if true, does not change it into errer. So say I. 
over, as an illustration, that in affairs of the heart Nature has been a great deal 
too kind tome. If I could interrogate her ladyship, would ask why she was 
so injudicious, why so capricious as to form my heart of love altogether, while she 
bas forined thousands of bipeds without one particle of that element in their 
composition However, experience bas taught me that there is no help for it 
now ; it is my wisdom to submit to the ordinations of Fate with all the philosophy 
{ can muster for the purpose. ‘ 

I am not ouly unusually susceptible of the exercise of the tender passion, I 
have not only aremarkable aptitude for loving, but I love with an ardour which 
has, I am convinced, no parallel. Furthermore, I was a precocious lover. If it is 
asked how early the age at which I first feit myself a slave to love, the answer 
is—I cannot tell. I have been a lover, a devoted lover, ever since | recollect. 
I tnanaged, however, to conceal from the world the flame that burned in my 
heart, at the bazard of being consumed by it, until my twentieth year.* A 
rather unfortunate occurrence then revealed it to a wicked world. ‘The object of 
my then regards was as pretty a young girl, Louisa by name, as ever put foot on 
the ground. She had come from a distant part of the country to reside for a 
few weeks with a frieud settled in the town in which I then dwelt. I saw her 
taking a walk one day on the oppusite side of the narrow but deep river S ’ 
The sight was sufficient. I was spell-boupd at once. It may be proper to 
advertise the reader at this stage of the story that it is one of the attributes of 
my singular love that it comes on me very often all at once. I have often 
wondered as much at this 4s at any thing in the philusophy of my love. In the 
present instance I did not marvel in the least. The matchless beauty of the 
young lady, and the eloquent biush which reddened her cheek when her 
eye met mine, might have reached the heart of the most inveterate bachelor that 
ever lived. 

It was ona beautiful evening in the end of August that I first encountered 
the heavenly countenance of Louisa. ‘The luminary of day was setting at the 
moment. He was pouring streams of yellow radiance in all directions, ex- 
cepting where any hill, or house, or tree, or other opaque object obstructed his 
beams. ‘The full tide of his golden splendour was then being poured on the 
divine face of the peerless beauty befure me. I do not know if she observed 
the effect which the glance [ obtained of her had on me; but I myself know 
that for some moments after I stood motionless as a statue: | was perfectly un- 
couscivus of my own existence. On recovering my senses, I found she was 
out of sight; she had vanished like a dream from before my wondering and 
adoring eyes. I went home. My relations saw that all was notright, they 
saw me much more discomposed than ever I had been before. ‘They enquired 
the cause. I returned my favourite answer, ‘ Nothing surprising.’ ‘They 
sought no more: they made their own inferences. Ina moment afterwards | 
heard father whisper into the ear of mother, in answer to some observation of 
hers, ‘*O never mind the foolish jad: be has taken some love craze into his 
head.” The remark how true! J /e/¢ its truth. It stung me to the quick ; but 
it was my father who thus sneered at me both for my love and folly, and there- 
fore I took no notice of it. Supperless I went tobed. Sleepless I passed the 
night. What a night of restlessness! <A broiling on Cobbett’s gridiron would 
have been perfect luxury compared with what I then suffered from the domina- 
tion of my vivlent love for Louisa. O the agonies of absence trom her whom 
one loves, not as the common herd love, but as 7 loved. I am desirous of 
speaking the truth at all times ; but if there be such a thing as degrees in travh, 
L utter the greatest, the * hagest,”’ truth that ever escaped either my lips or pen 
| when I say that not one fraction of amument—if a moment Le fractional—was the 
| image of the unrivalled Louisa absent from my mind’s eye that long long night 

Morning did at length come. I rose, pertormed the vexatious but indispensable 
operation of shaving, washed my frontispiece and hands, donned my best clothes 











And I say more- | 


} 
' 





—to tell part of the truth ; but the “ searchers were dissatisfied : they insisted 
there was more in the business than “ met the ear” The whole truth ea 
ever, did meet their ears before two hours elapsed. Two female dhetente 
belonging to the establishment in which Louisa temporarily resided had witeeseed 
the whole affair, to the senous pain and agitation of their clumsy sides; and, so 
great is the disposition of some people to mischief, one of them made an errand 
to town for the express purpose of telling the whole truth, and a good deal more 
han the truth. 

The facts of the awkward case were these: I had that day perambulated the 
banks of the river, without even * folding a foot,” opposite the then half con- 


| secrated domicile which contained the loveliest form which ever emanated from 


dame Nature’s hand. Ali my anxiety, ali my walking and watching, to see her 
was fruitless. Evening approached. What was to be done? To spend 
another night without an interview was perfectly horrific in the prospect, what 
then must it be in the “actuality!” I resolved in the extremity of my distress 
to go to the other side of the river, and feign some errard into the house, by 
which means the chances of seeing Louisa would be increased ten-fold There 
was a bridge across the water some quarter of a mile from the spot on which | 
then stood. I went to the other side. With tremulous step I advanced to- 
wards the house, but when within tweoty yards of it I saw a hugh mastift 
making towards me with the volocity of lightning. His aspect was terrific. Jt 
is as vividly before my mind at this moment as if the occurrence had taken place 
but yesterday. I am no coward; and sure I am no one will reproach me with 
any want of courage, though I hesitated to “buckle” with the beast, when I 
state that I was wholly unarmed and defenceless. Besides, I knew there were 
no laurels to be gained, even should I be victorious, from a combat witha 
domesticated quadruped. I wheeled round in an instant. My first intention 
was to make for the bridge ; but to escape that way, it immediately occurred to 
me, would be impussible: the brute would have had his tusks in me before | 
could have got the tenth part of the distance. In the horror and confusion of 
the moment I took the nearest cut to the river. Never were my pedestals so 
exercised before. 1 literally bounded. Still Tiger was incomparably the best 
runner of the two. The growls of the cur indicated but too plainly that he 
was rapidly gaining on me. Of course I did not commit the sin of Lot's wife 
—that of looking back. Nevertheless I was admonished of the propinquity of 
the surly ferocious mastiff by a‘ tit”? at the tailof my coat. Fortunately this 
did not happen until I was at the very verge of the water; and, more fortunately 
still, the tail of my coat—my best coattoo, but no matter of that—which the 
animal seized gave way. He took the mouthful with him. I plunged into the 
river, and falling in the hurry of the leap and the fright and confusion of the 
moment diagonally, was thoroughly soaked in the outset. I regained my feet, 
but notwithstanding my upright position found myself up to the chin in the 
liquid element. I am no swimmer, and the astonishment is that, in all the cir- 
cumstances, | was not drowned instanter. Had the place been bottomless it 
would have been all the same, I would have plunged into it. I believe I had got 
through the most perilous part of the business when my friends made their ap- 
pearance and rushed to uiy rescue. 

I went, or rather was taken home, quite crest-fallen, as will readily be 
believed. I retired to bed forthwith. What between the effects of the fright 
and mertification at the issue of my endeavours to procure an interview with 
Louisa, truth constrains me to own that she wasin a great measure forgotten 
that might. 

I learned next day that Louisa had that morning quitted the demesne on the 
banks of the river forhome. I never saw her again. I had no wish everto 
hear her name mentioned ; but certain malignants, regardless of my wishes and 
feelings, persisted in repeating her name and other matters connected with the 
adventure I have detailed, with a shameful frequency. 

Whatever other adventures I had in the capacity of lover, for the next twelve 
months, I pass over sub silentio, as none of them, so far as I ain aware, 
ever came before the public. At the end of that time I again afforded amuse- 
meut to an unfeeling world, and provided abundant matter for mortification 
to myself and friends. ‘The reader shail learn the particulars in the next chapter. 
—[To be continued. } 

—>— 
THE MERCHANT'S CLERK. 
Passages from the Diary of a late London Physician. 
Cuaprer xvi.—[ Continued from the last Albion. ] 

I need not particularize the steps by which I became at length familiarly ac- 
quainted with Mr. and Mrs. Elliot I found them for along while extremely 
reserved on the subject of their circumstances, except as far as an acknowledg- 
ment that their pecuniary resources were somewhat precarious. He was, or 
rather, it seemed, had been, a clerk in a merchant’s counting-house ; but il] 
health obliged him at length to quit his situation, and seek for such occasional 
employment as would admit of being attended to at his own lodgings. His |a- 
buurs in this way were, I perceived, notwithstanding my injunctions and his 


promises, of the most inteuse and unremitting, and, I feared, ill-requited de- 


| scription. 
| convinced that thus he must toil, or starve 4 


jin the most approved mode | was master of, looked at myself in the reflector, | 


| and concluded | had at least a chance with the heart of Louisa. The domicile 
which she graced, pro tempore, with her presence. was on the banks of the river 


| before alluded to. I longed fur another look of Louisa. I panted for an inter- 


| view with her. The reader will consequently be prepared for the intelligence | “2? 
| off her rising emotions ; but she was froin that moment aware that I fully saw 


that to take breakfast was, in all the circumstances of the case, infinitely too 
insipid and heartless an occupation for me. I sneaked out of the house un- 
| ubserved by mv frends, hied tothe river S——, and premenaded its banks, op- 
| posite to where Louisa tabernacled, the whole blessed day. I had not been 

missed at home many hours when my friends became uneasy about me. <A few 
hours more elapsed, and they became so much alarmed for my safety as to be 

unable to conceal their fears from the neighbours. A search was proposed, 
| But in what direction was the search to be made! The world is wide; so is 
| the district around my native town. While thus undecided as to what direction 
| they should take, some stupid, talkative, impertinent old maid, who had returned 
| from bleaching clothes on the banks of the river, mentioned to my frieuds that 
| she had seen me * walking backwards and forwards”? along the river side, 
| manifestly discomposed. ‘Gracious heavens!" exclaimed my father, ‘he 
; means to do away with himself!” 
| shrieked my mother 





The circumstance of my taking no supper the previous 
bight, no breakfast that morning, 


But with what heart could I continue my remonstrances, when I felt 
She also was forced to contribute 
her efforts towards their support, as | often saw her eagerly and rapidly engaged 
upon dresses and other articles too splendid to be for her own use. I could not 
help, one day, in the fulness of my heart, seeing her thus engaged, telling het 
that I bad many a time since my marriage seen my wife similarly engaged. She 
looked at me with surprise for a few moments, and burst into tears. She forced 


and appreciated her situation. It was ona somewhat similar oceasion that she 

and her husband were at length induced to tell me their little history ; and be- 

fore giving the reader an account of what fell under my own personal observa- 

tion, | shall lay before him, in my own way, the substance of several painfully 

interesting conversations with this most unfortunate couple. Let not the ordi- 
nary reader spurn details of everyday life, such as will here follow :— 

** Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor! 

Owing to a terrible domestic calamity, it became necessary that Henry Elliot, 


” 


}an only son, educating at Oxford, and destined for the army, should suddenly 


* Run, run, or he ll be drowned already!” | 


my unusually absent demeanour for the last | 


| twenty hours—all these rushed into the minds of my parents and made them | 


couclude the worst. 
catastrophe with wonderful fortitude. 
| off directly,” 
| there were 


** Not a moment is to be lost, let us be 
said one of themneighbours! and immediately they all started— 
twenty-one in number—and bounded as * fast as their feet could 
carry them,” to the particular spot at the river's banks where I had been last 
seen by the afuresaid long-tongued antiquated virgin. 
no object could be distinctly seen at any distance. The side, too, of the river 
on which I had been seen by the washer-womanand to which consequently, 
as already mentioned, my alarmed relatives and acquaintances directed their 


precipitate steps—was, at that particular spot, studded with a plantation of wel’. | 
It was impossible therefore, for two causes, that the party could | 


grown firs. 


see any distance in the locality in question. It 13 of importance to mention 


Mother tainted; but father bore up under the apprehenced | 


It was vow twilight, and. | 


quit the University, and seek a livelibood by his own exertions in London. The 
event which, occasioned this sudden blight to his prospects, was the suicide of 
his father, Major*Hiliot; whose addictjon to gambling, having for a long time 
seriously embarrassed his:affairs, and nearly broken the heart of his wife, at 
length led bim to commit the fatal act above spoken uf. His widow survived 
the shock scarce a twelvemouth, and her unfortunate son was then left alone in 
the world, and almost entirely destitute. The trifling sum of ready money 
which remained in his possession after burying his mother was exhausted, and 
the scanty pittance afforded by relatives, withdrawn, on the ground that lic 
ought now to support himself, when his occasional enquiries after a situation a! 
length led to the information that there was a vacancy for an outer-clerk in the 
great house of Hillary, Hungate, and Company, Mincing Lane, in the city. Hi 


| succeeded in satisfying the Junior partner, after submitting to sundry humiliating 


this. because 1 will prepare the reader for the fact that the aforesaid posse of | 


oflicious Iriends were close by me before they saw me; and then they only saw 
a fraction of my person, the whole man, with the exception of the head, being 
imtersed in the river. In yet plainer language, if that be necessary, I was at 
that moment plunging about up to the neck in water, gasping for breath, and 
every instant like to go down to riseno more. A better picture of a drowning 
man, | have been subsequently told, was never witnessed. | ean add, from my 
; own knowledge, that a more narrow escape from a watery death-bed, if there be 
prop lety in the expression, was never—could not be —made by mortal. He's 
| in life yer! exclamned one. “He'll be gone this moment!” shouted another 
of the party. ‘In, in to his aid!” vociferated the whole batch, in discordant 
chorus, and with a strength of lungs which might have awoke the dead in their 
graves,were that possible. The last quoted words were no sooner howled out 
than five or six persons dashed into the river at the same instant, for the 
| philanthropic purpose of saving my life, though at the imminent hazard of their 
own. ‘Two of the most active and tallest of these did reach me and dragged 
me out, the one by the hatr of the head and the other by the left arm. I might 
bave perished for the others. Their sulicittude for my salvation vanished the 
moment they put their feet in the water. They found they had enough to do to 
pone themselves. Their bodies—like the carcase of Sir John Falstaff, when 
chuckeé intothe Thames by Madams Page and Ford's servants—showed a 
; wonderful alacrity at sinking ; and their **eacape from death by drowning” was, 
if that were possible, a still greater miracle than mine. Three hats end sundry 
shoes were Jost on the occasion. 

After I bad regained ¢erra firma, I was much perplexed as to whether or not I 
| should submit quietly to the imputation of baving attempted suicide, or whether 
I should disclose the theory of my insertion in the liquid element in which they 

found me. I decided that it would be the better way to compromise the matter 


| 





| * Itis right to mention that, though I have been times without number in love—to 

speak a truth, I have never been many successive days out of it—I only advert to 
those adventures with the sex which, by some ill-starred circumstance or other 
became known to the world. I would not mention even them, but for the cir- 
cumstance that grossly incorrect versions of these adventures have, somehow or 
| ether, Gene abruad. I em anxious that the naked truth should be known; 


for 
though matters are bad enough as they are, the malicious ingenuity of the werld has 
made them ten times worse. 


| the arithmetic of the counting-house was easily mastered. 
| drudgery had he henceforth daily to undergo ! 


enquiries Of his respectability and trust-worthiness; and be was forthwith 
received into the establishment, at a salary of £60 per annum. 

It was a sad day for poor Elliott when he sold off almost all his college books 
and a few other remnants of gay and bappy days, gone by probably for ever, for 
the purpose of equipping himseif becomingly fur bis new and humble func- 
tions. He wrote an excellent hand ; and being of a decided mathematical turn, 
What dismal 
The tyranny of the upper clerks 
reminded him, witha pang, of the petty tyranny he had both experienced and 
inflicted at the public schuol, where he had been educated. How infinitely more 
galling and intolerable was his present bondage! Two-thirds of the day he 


| was kept constantly on foot, hurrying from place to place, with bills, letters, &c 


and on other errands; and—especially on the foreign post nizhts—he was 


| detained slaving suimetimes till vine or ten o’clock at night, copying letters, and 


| 
| 


assisting In making entries and balancing accounts, till bis pen almost dropped 
from his wearied fingers. He was allowed an hour in the middle of the day for 
dinner—and even this little interval was often broken in upon to such an extent 
as proved seriously prejudicial to his health. After all the labours of the day, 
he had to trudge from Mincing Lane, along the odious City Road up to almost 
the extremity of Islington, where were situated his lodgings, i. e, a little back 
bed-room, on the third floor, serving at once for his sitting and sleeping room, 
and for the use of which he paid at the rate of seven shillings a-weck, exclusive 
of extras. Still he conformed to his cheerless lot, calmly and resolutely—with 
a true practical stoicisin that did him honour. His regular and frugal habits 
enabled him to subsist upon his scanty salary with decency, if not comfort, and 
without running into debt—that infallible destrective of all peace of mind and 
self-respect! His sole enjoyment was an occasional hour in the evening, spent 
in reading, and retracing sume of his faded acquisitions in mathematics 
Though a few of his associates were piqued at what they considered his sullen 
and inhospitable disposition, yet his obliging manners, his easy but melancholy 
deportment, his punctuality and exactitude in all his engagements, soon gained 
him the good will of his brethren in the office, and occasionally an indication of 
satisfaction on the part of some one of his august employers. Thus, at length, 
Elliott overcame the numerous disagremens of his altered situation, seeking in 
constant employment to forget both the gloom and gaieties of the past. Two 
or three years passed over, Eilioit continuing thus steadily in his course ; and 
his salary, as a proof of the approbation of his employers, had been annually 
increased by £10 till he was placed in comparative affluence by the receipt of 3 
salary of £90. His severe exertions, however, insensibly impaired a constitu- 
tion never very vigorous, and he bore with many a fit of indisposition, rather 


| than incur the expense of medical attendance. It may be added, that Elliott wae 
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a man of gentlemanly exteriur, and engaging deportment—and theu let us pass 
1oa very different person. 

~ Mr. Hillary, the head of the firm, a man of very great wealth, had msen from 
being a mere errand-boy, to his present eminence in the mercantile world, 
through a rare combination of good fortune with personal merit—meril, as far as 
concerns a talent for business, joined with pradence aud enterprise. I! ever 
shere came a man within the terms of Burke’s famous philippic, it was Mr. 
Hilary. His only object was money-making; he kuew nothing, cared for 
nothing beyond it; till the constant contemplation of his splendid gains, led his 
Jesires into the train of personal aggrandisement. With the instinctive pro- | 
nensities of a mean and coarse mind, he became as tyrannical and insolent in 
‘uecess, as in adversity he had been supple and cringing No spark of , 
generous or worthy feeling had ever been struck from the flinty heart of Jacob 
Hillary, of the firm of Hillary, Hungate, and Company. He was the idol of a 
constant throng of weaith-worsbippers; to every body else, he was an object 
either of contempt or terror. He had married the widow of adeceased partner 
by whom he had had several children, of whom one only lived beyond infancy ; 
a generous, high-spirited, enthusiastic girl, whom her purse-proud father had 
destined, in bis own weak and vain ambition, to become the wearer of a | 
corovet. On this dazzling object were Mr. Hillary’s eyes fixed with unwaver- | 
ing earnestness; he desired and longed to pour the tide of his gold through the | 
channel of a peerage. In person, Mr. Hillary wasof the middle size, but gross | 
and corpulent. There was no intellect in his shining bald head, fringed with | 
bristling white hair—nor was there any expression in his harsh and coarse fea- | 
tures but such as faithfully adumbrated his character as above described. 

This was the individual, who in stepping one morning rather hastily from his 
carriage, at his counting-house dvor in Mincing Lane, fell from the carriage 
step, most severely injuring his rght ankle and shoulder. The injuries he re- 
ceived upon this occasion kept him continued for a long period to bis bed, and for 
a still longer to an easy-chair in the back drawing-room of his spacious mansion | 
pear Highbury. As soon as he was able to attend to business, he issued orders | 
that as Elliott was the clerk whose residence was nearest to Bullion House, he | 
should atteud him every morning for an hour or two on matters of business, | 
carrying Mr. Hillary's orders to the City, and especially bringing bim, day by | 
day, in a sealed envelope, his banker's book! A harassing post this proved for 
poor E:liott. Severe discipline had trained his temper to bear more than most 
men; and on these occasions it was tried to the uttermost. Mr. Hilary's 
active and energetic mind, kept thus in comparative and compulsive seclusion 
from the only concerns he cared for, or that could occupy it—always excepting 
the one great matter already alluded to—his imperious and irritable ternper be- 
came alinost intolerable. Elliott would certainly have thrown up his employ- 
ment under Mr. Hillary in disgust and despair, had it not been for one circum- 
stauce—the presence of Miss Hillary—whose sweet appeal ng looks day after | 
day meited away the resulution with which Elliott every morning came before 
her choleric aud overbearing father, although they could not mitigate that father’s 
evil temper, Or prevent its manifestations. He insisted on her spenting the | 
greater part of every day in his presence, nor would allow her to quit it even at | 
the periods when Elhott made his appearance. The first casual and hasty | 
glance that he directed towards her, satisfied him that he had, in earlier aud 
happy days, been many times in general society with her—her partner even in 
the dance. Nvw, however, he dared not venture to exhibit the slightest indica- 
tion of recognition; and she, if struck by similar recollections, thought fit to 
conceal them, and behave precisely as though she then saw and heard of Mr | 
Elliott for the first time in her life. He could not, of course, find fault with her | 
for this; but he felt it deeply and bitterly. He little knew how much he 
wronged her! She instantly recollected bim—and it was only the dread of her | 
father that restrained her froma friendly greeting Having once adopted sucha | 
line of conduct, it became necessary to adhere to it—and she did. But could 
she prevent her Acar¢ going out in a sympathy towards the poor, friendless, un- 
offending clerk whom her father treated more like a mere menial, than a respect- 
able and confidential servant—him whom she knew to be 








; church. Miss Hillary had long since been aware of the presence of her timid 
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not present to prolong his agitation. He had not been seated for many minutes,! ‘* Adad—but what's the matter here! Your little hands are as cold as a 
however, before he observed her in a distant part of the gardens, apparently | corpse’s. Why, Molly! what—what nonsense.” He chucked her under the 
tending some flowers. As his eye followed the movements of ber graceful , chin. “ You're trying to frighten me, Molly—I know you are! Ah-ba!” He 
figure, he could not avoid a faint sigh of regret at his own absurdity in raising | grew more and more alarmed at her deadly paleness and apparent insensibility 
such a superstructure of splendid possibilities upon sv slight a foundation. His | to what be was saying “ Well, now’——he paused, and looked anxiously at 
attention was at that instant arrested by Mr. Hillary’s multifarious commands | her. “ Who would have thought,” be added suddenly, “that it would have 
for the City ; and, in short, Miss Hillary's absence from town for about a week, | taken the girl a-back so! Come, come !*—-slapping her smartly on her back— 
added to a great increase of business at the counting-house, owing to an exten- | **a joke’s a joke, and I've had mine, but it’s been carried too far, I’m afraid” —— 


| Sive failure of a foreign correspondent, gradually restored Elliott to his senses,|  “* Dear—dearest papa,’ gasped his daughter, suddenly raising her eyes, and 
| and banished the intrusive image of his lovely tormentor. Her unequivocal | fixing them with a steadfast brightening look upon his, at the same time catching 


exhibition of feeling, however—unequivocal at least to him—on the occasion of | hold of his hands convulsively—* So at is—a joke !—a joke—it is—it is”—and 
the next meeting, instantly revived a'l his former excitement, and plunged him | gradually sinking back in her chair, to her father’s unspeakable alarm, she swoon- 
afresh into the soft tumult of doubts, hopes, and fears, from which he had se ed. Holding her in his arms, he roared stoutly for assistance, and in a twink- 
lately emerged. Every day that he returned to Mr. Hillary bronght him fresh | ling, a posse of servants, male and female, obeying the summons, rushed pell- 
evidence of the extent to which he had encroached upon Miss Hillary's affee- | mell into the dining-1oom ; the ordinary hubbub attendant on a fainting fit, 
tions ; and strange, indeed, must be that heart which, feeling itself alone and ' ensued ; cold water sprinkled—eau-de-Cologne—volatile salts, &c. &c. Then 
despised in the world, can suddenly find itself the object of a most enthusiastic | the young lady, scarce restored to her senses, was supported, or rather carried, 
and disinterested attachment, without kindling into a flame of grateful affection. | by her maid to her own apartment, and Mr. Hillary was left to himself for the 
Was there any thing wonderful or improbable in the conduct attributed to Miss | remainder of the ‘evening, flustered and contounded beyond all expression. 
Hillary! No. A girl of frank and generous feeling, she saw in one, whom | The result of his troubled ruminations was, that the sudden commauication of 
undeserved misfortune had placed in a very painful and trying position, the | such prodigious good fortune had upset his daughter with joy; and that he must 
constant exhibition of high qualities ; a patient and dignified submission to her | return to the charge in a day ortwo, and break it to her more easily. The real 
father's cruel and oppressive treatment—a submission on her account ; she be- | fact was, that he had that day assured the Right Honourable Lord Viscount 
ar hare sce ete le Mone > ade spans dl | pore te AI soot het an and wipe Fay ee ene pervonage 
di this-tek toe ’ pubilities of a ption : nad 1 House on the ensuing Sunday, for the purpose o 
’ gh not least, as Elliott acted the gentleman, so he /ooked it— | being introduced to his future Viscountess, whose voble fortune was to place his 
and a handsome gentleman, too !—So it came to pass, then, that these two hearts | financial matters upon an entirely new basis—at least for some time to come— 
became acquainted with each other, despite the obstacles of circumstance an | and enable him to show his honest face once more in divers amiable coteries at 
Situation. A kind of telegraphing courtship was carried on between them | C——'s and elsewhere. Old Hillary’s dazzled eyes could see nothing but his 
daily, which must have been observed by Mr. Hillary, but for the engrossing | Lordship's coronet ; and he had no more doubt about his right thus to dispose of 
interest with ae he regarded the conimunications of which Elliott was al- ~ rmigty, heart, than he had about his right to draw upon Messrs, Cash, 
ways the bearer. r. Hillary began, however, at length, to recover the use of | Credit, & Co., bis bankers, without first consulting them to ascertain whether 
his limbs, and rapidly to gain general strength. He consequently announced one | they would honour his drafts. . 
morning to Elliott, that he should not require hii to call afier the morrow. At! Miss Hillary did not make her appearance the next morning at her father's 
this time, the Jovers bad never interchanged a syllable together, either verbal or | breakfast table, her maid being sent to say, that her young lady had a violent 
written, that could savour of love ; and yet each was as confident of the state of | beadache, and so forth; the consequence of which was, that the old gentleman 
the other's feelings, as though a hundred closely written, and closer crossed let- | departed for the City in a terrible temper, as every member of his establish- 
ters had been passing between them. On the dreaded morrow, be was pale | ment could have testified if they had been asked. Miss Hillary bad spent an 
and somewhat confused, nor was she far otherwise—but sh@ had a sufficient | hour or two of the preceding midnight in writing to Elliott a long and some- 
reason in the indisposition of her mother, who bad for many months been a bed- | what incoherent account of what had happened. She gave but a poor account 
ridden invalid. As for Elliott, he was safe. He might have appeared at death's | of herself to her father at dinner that day. He was morvsely silent. She 
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| door without attracting the notice, or exciting the enquiries of his callous em- | pale, absent, disconcerted. 


ployer. As he rose to leave the room, Elliott bowed to Mr, Hillary—but his ** What the devil is the matter with you, Mary?” enquired Mr. Hillary, with 


| last glance was directed towards Miss Hillary—who, however, at that moment, | S!ern abruptness, as soon as the servanis had withdrawn,—*t What were all 


ther’s coffee, to pay any attention to her retiring lover, who consequently retired Indeed, papa,” replied his trembling daughter, ‘I hardly know—but really 
from her presence not a little piqued and alarmed. | ——you must remember, you said such very odd things, and so suddenly, and you 

They had no opportunity of seeing one another till nearly a month after the | looked so angry” 
occasion just alluded to; when they met under circumstances very favourable | “Tut, girl, pho! Fiddle, faddle! exclaimed her father gulping down a glass 
for the expression of such feelings as either of them dared to acknowledge— of wine with greatenergy. “I could almost—a-hem !—really it looked as if 


was, or appeared to he, too busily occupied with pouring out her excellent fa- | those tan‘rums of yours about last night, eh?” 
| 





| and the opportunity was not thrown away. Mr. Hillary had quitted town for | you had taken a little too much, eh! What harm was there in me telling you 


the north, on urgent business, which was expected to detain him for nearly a | that you were going soon to be married? What’s a girl born and bred up for 
fortnight ; and Elliott failed not, on the following Suuday, to be at the post he | but to be married? Eb, Mary!” continued her father, determined, this time, to 
had constantly occupied for some months—namely, a seat inthe gallery of the | go to work with greater skill and tact than on the preceding evening. ‘I want 
church attended by Mr. Hillary and bis family, commanding a distant view of ; an answer, Mary!” 

the great central pew—matted, bassocked, and velvet-cusbioned, with a rich >. Why, papa, it was a very odd thing now, was not it?” said his daughter, 
array of splendid implements of devotion, in the shape of bibles and prayer- | with an affectionate smile, drawing nearer to her father, her knees trembling, 


books, great and small, with gilt edges, and in blue and red morocco, being the | however, the while; * and | know you did it only to try whether I was a silly 


favoured spot oceupied by the great merchaut—where he was pleased by bis | vain girl! Why should [ want to be married, papa, when you and my poor 


presence to assure the admiring vicar of his yespect for him and the established | mainma are so kind to me?” 
‘*‘Humph !” grunted ber father, gulping down a great glass of claret. ‘ And 


Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, | and distant lover on these occasions; they had several times nearly jostled d’ye thiak we're to live forever! I must see you established before long, for 
Fallen from his high estate 1” | against one another in going out of church, the consequence of which was gen- | my health, hem! hem! is none of the strongest” (he bad scarcely ever known 
Every day that she saw him, her woman's heart throbbed with pity towards | erally a civil though silent recognition of him. And this might be done with | what an hour's illness was in his life, except his late accident, froin which he 


hun; and pity is indeed akin to love. How favourably for him did his temper | 


and demeanour contrast with those of her father! And she saw him placed 
daily in a situation calculated to exhibit his real charicter—his disposition, 
whether for good orevil. The fact was, that he had become an object of deep 
interest—even of love—to her, long betore the thought had ever occurred to 
him that she viewed him, from day to day, with feelings different from those 
with which she would look at the servant that stood at her father's side-board, 
at dinner. His mind was kept constantly oceupied by his impetuous employer, 
and his hundred questions abuut every thing that had or had not happened every 
day inthe City. Thus for nearly three months had these unconscious lovers 
been brought daily for an hour or two into each other's presence. He had little 
idea of the exquisite pain occasioned Miss Hillary by her father’s harsh and un- 
feeling treatment of him, nor of the many timid attempts she made, in his absence, 


impunity, seeing how her wealthy father was cccupied with nodding to every | bad completely recovered) ; ‘* and as for your poor mother, you know "’—a long 
| body, genteel enough to be so publicly recogmized, and shaking hands with the | pause ensued here. * Now, suppose,” contiaued the wily tactician, * suppose, 
| select few who enjoyed his personal acquaintance. With what a different air, | Molly,” looking at her very anxiously—* suppose | wasn’t in a joke last night, 

and with what a different feeling did the great merchant and his humble clerk | after all?” 

pass on these occasions down the aisle! —But to return. Onthe Sunday above * Weill, papa” 
| alluded tu, Elliott beheld Miss Hillary enter the church alone, and become the | Well, papa !” echoed her father, sneeringly and snappishly, unable to con- 
| solitary tenant of the family pew. Sad truants from his prayer-book, his eyes | ceal his ill humour; ** but it isn't * well papa ;’ I can’t understand all this non- 
| never quitted the fair and solitary occupant of Mr. Hillary’s pew; but she chose, | sense. Mary, you must not give yourselt airs. Did you ever hear—a-hem!” 
in sume wayward humour, to sit that morning with her back turned towards | He suddenly stopped short, sipped his wine, and paused, evidently intending to 





the part of thechurch where she knew Elliott to be, and never once looked up 
| in that direction. They met, however, after the service, near the door, as usual ; 
| she dropped her black veil just in time to prevent his observing a certain sudden 
flush that forced itself upon her features; returned his modest bow ;, a few 


to prevent the recurrence of such treatment; and as for the great man, Mr. | words of course were interchanged ; it threatened—or Elliott chose to represent 
' 

Hillary, it never crossed his mind as being pussible that two young hearts could | that it threatened to rain (which he heartily wished it would, as she had come 

on foot, and unattended) : and so, in shert, it came to pass that this very discreet | seals of his watch. ‘ Has any one been putting this into your head !"’ 


by any means, when in different stations ef society, one rich, the other poor, be 
warmed into a feeling of regard, and even love for one another. 

One afternoon Ejliott was obliged to come a second time that day from the 
City, bearing important despatches from Mincing Lavetv Mr Hillary, who was 


sitting in his invalid chair, flanked on one hand by his daughter, and on the | 


other by a little table, on which stood wine and fruit. Poor Elliott looked, as | road which brought thein full in sight of her father’s house. 


well he might, exhausted with bis long and rapid walk through the fervid sun- 
shine. 

* Well, sir—what now!" said her father quickly and peremptorily, at the 
same time eagerly stretching forth his hand to receive a letter which Elliott pre- 
sented to him. : 





| couple were to be seen absolutely walking arm in arm towards Bullion House, 


at the slowest possible pace, and by the most circuituus route that could suggest 


make some Important communication; and striving, at the same time, to assume 
| an unconcerned air—** Did you ever hear of the right honourable the Lord 
Viscount Scamp, Molly?” 


* Yes; I've seen things about him, now and then, in the newspapers. Is’nt 


he a great gambler, papa!” enquired Miss Hillary, looking at her father calmly. 


** No—it’s a hie,” replied her father furiously, whirling about the ponderous 





No one, inueed, papa, only the newspapers ” 
**And are you such an idiot as to believe newspapers? Didn't they say, a 


itself to the flurried mind of Elliott. An instinctive sense of propriety, or | year or two ago, that my house was in for £20,000 when Gumarabic and Co. 


rather prudence, led him to quit ber arm just before arriving at that turn of the 


broke! And wasu’t that a great lie? [ didn’t lose a fiftieth of the sum! No,” 
There they parted , he added, after along pause, ** Lord Scamp is no such thing. He's a vastly 


—each satisfied as to the nature of the other's feelings, though nuthing had | agreeable young man, and takes an uncommon interest in City matters, and 


then passed between them of an explicit or decisive character. It is not neces- 


sary for me to dwell on this part of their history. Where there is a will, it is 
said, there is a way ; and the young and venturous couple found, before long, an | 
opportunity of declaring to each other their mutual feelings. Their meetings | 


that’s saying nv small things for a nobleman of his high rank. Why, it's said 
he may one day be a Duke!” 


* Indeea, papa! And do you know him?” 
“ Y—y—es !—Know him! Of course! Do you think I come and talk up 


‘*Humph! Sit down there, sir, fora few minutes!” Elliott obeyed. Miss | and correspondence were contrived and carried on with the utmost difficulty. | at Highbury about every body I know? Know Lord Scamp! He's an orna- 
in | - ” 
Hillary, who had been reading, touched with Elliott’s pale and wearied look, | Great caution and secrecy were necessary to conceal the affair from Mr Hillary, | ment to the peerage. 
whispered to her father—** Papa—Mr. Ellioit looks dreadfully tired—may I offer | and those whose interest it was to give him early information on every matter | 


him a glass of wine!” 


that in any way concerned him. Miss Hillary buoyed tierself up with the hope | 


** How long have you known him, papa ?”—— 
“* How lung, puss !—Why this—a good while! However, he dines here on 


Yes, yes,” replied Mr. Hillary, hastily, without removing his eyes from the | of securing, in due tine, her mother, and obtaining her intercessieus with her | Sunday” —— 


letter he had that instant opened. Miss Hillary instantly poured out a glass of 
wine; and as Elliott approached to take it from the table, with a respectful bow, 
his eye encountered hers, which was instantly withdrawn—but not before it 
had cast a glance upon him, that electrified him ; that fe!l suddenly like a spark 
of fire amid the combustible feelings of a most susceptible but subdued heart. 
It fixed the fate of their lives. The train so long laid had beeu at length un- 
expectedly ignited, and the confounded clerk returned, or rather staggered to- 
wards his chair, fancying that everything in the room was whirling around him. 
It was well for both of them that Mr. Hillary was at that eventful moment 
atsorbingly engaged with a letter announcing the sudden arrival of three ships 
with large cargues of an article of which he had been attempting a monopoly, 
and in doing su had sunk a very iarge sum of ready money. Ino vain did the 
conscious and confused git!—confused as Eliiott--remove her chair to the 
window, with her back towards him, and attempt to proceed with the book she 
had been reading. Her bead seemed in a whirlpool. 

‘*Get me my desk, Mary, immediately,” said her father, suddenly. 

« No, indeed, papa, you didn't,” replied Miss Hillary, as suddenly, for her fa- 
ther’s voice had recalled her from a strange reverie. 

**My desk, Mary—my desk, dy’e hear!’’ repeated her father, in a peremtory 
manner, still conning over the letter which told him, in effect, that he would 
return to bed that night four or five thousand pounds poorer than he rose froin it 
—ignorant that within the last few moments, in his very presence, had happened 
that which was to put an end forever to all his dreams of a coronet glittering 
upon his daughter's brow ! 

Miss Hillary oveyed her father’s second orders, carefully looking in every 
direction, but that in which she would have encountered Elliott ; and whispering 
a word or two into her father’s ear, quitted the room —_ Evliv.t's beart was beat- 
ing quickly when the barsh tones of Mr. Hillary, who had worked himself into 
a very vivlent humour, fell upon his ear, directing him to return immediately to 
the city, and say he had no answer to send till the morning, when he was to be in 
attendance at an early hour. . 

Scarce knowing whether he stood on his head or his heels, Elliott hurriedly 
bowed, and withdrew. Borne along on the current of his tumultuous emotions, 
he seemed to fly down the swarming City Road; and when he reached the dull 
dingy little back counting-house, where he was to be occupied till a late hour of 
the night, he found himself not in the fittest humour in the world for his task. 
Cou/d he possibly be mistaken in interpreting Miss Hillary's look? Was it not 
corroborated by her subsequent conduct! And—hy the way—now that he came 
to glance backwards into the two or three months, during which he had been 
almost daily in her presence—divers little incidents started up into his recollec- 
tion, all tending the same way. “ Heigh-ho!” exclaimed Elliott, laying down 
his yet unused pen, after a long and bewildering reverie—*“ [ wonder what Miss 
Hillary is thinking about! Surely [| have hada kind of day-dream! It can’t 
have really happened! And yet—how could there have been a mistake! 
Heaven knows [ had taken nothing to excite or disorder me—except, perhap:, 

my long walk! Here’sa cuup dé soleil, by the way, with a witness! But only 
to think of it—Miss Hillary—daugtter of Jacob Hillary, Esq—in love with—an 
under-clerk of her father—pho! it will never do! I'll think of it to-morrow 


soliloquizing, till the lateness of the hour compelled him to apply to his task 1» 
good earnest He did noi quit his desk till it had struck ten; from which period 
till that at which he tumbled into his little bed, he fancied that scarcely five min- 
utes had elapsed. He made his appearance at Builion House the next morning 


} 
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stern and callous-hearted father. Some three months, or thereabouts, after the r 
Sunday just mentioned, Mr. Hillary returned from the City, and made his ap- 
pearance at dinner, in an unusually gay and lively bumour. Miss Hillary was | 
at a loss to conjecture the occasion of such an exhibition ; but imagined it must | 
be some great speculation of his which had proved unexpectedly successful. 
He occasionally directed towards her a kind Of grin leer, as though longing to 
communicate tidings which he expected to be as gratiffing to her, as they were | 
to himself. They dined alone ; and as she was retiring rather earlier than usual, | 
in order to attend upon her mother, who had that day been more than ordinarily 
indisposed. he motioned her to resume her seat. | 

** Well, Molly’’—for that was the elegamt version of her Christian name which 
He generally adopted when in a good hurmour—* Weil, Molly,” pouring outa | 
glass of wine, as the servants made their final exit, ‘1 have heard something, | 
to-day, in the City—a-hem! in which you are particularly concerned—very 
much so —and—so—a-hem! ‘am I!’ He tossed off half of his glass, and ! 
smacked his lips, as though he unusually relished the flavuur. 

* Indeed, papa!” exclaimed the young lady, with an air of anxious vivacity, | 
not attempting to convey to her lips the brimming wine glass her father had | 
filled for her, lest the treinbling of her hand should be observed by him—* Oh, 
you are joking! what can I have to do with the City, papa?” 

Dot Atha, my girl! ‘ What can you have to do in the city,’ good hu- 
mouredly attempting to imitate her tone—* Indeed ? Don't try to play mock- | 
modest with me! You know as wellas I do what I'm going to say !"’ he added, 
looking at her archly, as he fancied, but so as to blanch her cheek, and agitate | 
her whole frame with an irresistible tremor. Her acute and feeling father ob- | 
served her emotion. ‘ ‘I'here++now that’s just the way all you young misses , 
behave on these vecasions! I suppose it’s considered mighty pretty! As if it | 
wasn’t all a matter of course for a young woman to hear about 4 young hus- 
band!” 

** Papa—how you do love a joke !” replied Miss Hillary, with a sickly smile, | 
making a desperate effort to carry her wine-glass to her lips, in which she suc- | 
ceeded, swallowing every drop that was in it, wuile her father electrified her by 
proceeding—* It's no use mincing matters—the thing ia gone too far.”’ } 

‘‘ Gone too far!” echoed Miss Hillary, mechanically. 

“ Yes—gone too far, I say, andI stick toit. A bargain’s a bargain all the | 
world over, whatever it’s abuut—and a bargain I've struck to day. You're my 4 


daughter—my only daughter, d’ye see—and I’ve been a good while on the look- | 
out for a proper person to marry you to—and, egad! to-day I've got him—my | 
future son-in-law, d’ye hear, and one that will clap a coronet on my Molly's 
pretty head—and on the day he does so, I do two things ; I give you a plum— | 
and myself cut Mincing Lane, and sink the shop for the rest of my days. | 
There's nuts for you to crack! Aha, Molly—what d’ye say toallthis? An't 
it news?” 

“ Say ! why I—I—I"—stammered the young lady, ber face nearly as white | 
as the handkerchief on which her eyes were violently fixed, and with which her | 
fingers were hurriedly playing. , 

** Why—WMolly ! What’s the matter? What the a-hem !—are you gone 
so pale for? Gad—I see how it is—I’ve been too abrupt, as your poor mother | 





will, take it how you will! So make up your mind, Molly, like a good girl as 
you are—come, kiss me! 


” 


you! 





with a sad fluttering about the heart, but it soon subsided, for Miss Hillary was approached her. 


** Dines here on Sunday !—Lord Scamp dines here next Sunday? Oh, papa! 
this is another joke of yours!” 

** Curse me, then, if I can see it!—What the deuce is there so odd in my 
asking 4 nobleman to dinner, if [ think proper! Why, if it comes to that, I 
can buy up a dozen of them any day, if [ choose ;” and he thrust his hands 


' deeply into his breeches’ pockets. 


, 


* Yes, dear papa, [know vou could—if they were worth buying,” replied 
Miss Hillary, with a faint smile. ** Give me a great merchant before a hundred 
good-for-nothing lords !”’ and she rose, put her hands abvut his neck, and kissed 
him fondly. 

** Well—I—I—don't think you're so vastly far off the mark ‘there, at any 
rate, Polly,’’ said her father, with a subdued air of exultation; ** but at the 
same time, you know, there may be lords as good as any merchant in the city of 


| London—hem ! and, after all, a lord's a superior article, too, in respect of birth 


aud breeding.” 

Yes; papa, they’re all weli enough, I dare say, in their own circles: but in 
their hearts, depend upon it, they only despise us puor citizens.” 

* Us poor citizens—I like that!" drawled her father, pouring out his wine 


| slowly with a maguificent air, and drinking it off in silence. ‘ You shall see, 


however, on Sunday, Poll! whether you're correct ” 

* What! am J to dine with you!” enquired Miss Hillary with irrepressible 
alarm. 

“ You to dine with us? Of course you will! Why the devil should not 

ou?” 
age My poor mamma ” 

**Oh—a-hem! J mean—nonsense—you can go to herafterdinner. Certain- 
ly, you must attend to her!” 

* Very well, papa—I will obey you—whatever you like,” replied Miss Hil- 
lary, a sudden tremor running from head to foot. 

« That’s a dear good girl—that’s my own Poll! And, hearken,”’ he added 
with a mixture of good-humour and anxiety, ‘* make yourself look handsome— 
never mind the cost—money’s no object, you know! So tell that pert minx, 
your maid Joliffe, that | expect she'll turn you out first rate that day—if it's 
only to save the credit of us—poor—merchants !” 

‘Gracious, papa—but why are you really so anxious about iy dressing so 
well?” 

Her father, who had sat awallowing glass after glass with unusual rapidity, at 
the same time unconsciously mixing his wines, put his finger to the side of his 
nose, and winked in a very knowing manner. His daughter saw her advantage 
inan instant; and with the ready tact of her sex, resolved at once to find out 
all that was in her father’s heart concerning her. She smiled as cheerfully as 
she could, and affected to enter readily into all his feelings. Ske poured him 
out one or two glasses more of his favourite wine, and chattered as fast as him- 
self, till she at length succeeded in extracting from him an acknowledgment 
that he had distinctly promised her to Lord Scamp, whose visit, on the ensuing 
Sunday, would be paid to her as to his future wife. Soon after this, she rung 
for candles ,; and kissing her father, who had fairly fallen asleep, she withdrew 
to her own room, and there spent the next hour or two in confidential converse 








. } : 
morning” Thos communed Eliott with himself, by turns writing, pausing, and | bas it! But the thing is as [ said, that’s flat, come what will—say it how one | with her maid Joliffe. 


Sunday came, and, true enough, with it Lord Scamp—a handsome, heartless 


[ never loved you so much as now I’m going to lose | coxcumb, whose cool, easy assurance, and business-like attentions to Miss Hil- 


lary, excited in her a disgust she could scarcely conceal. Im vain was her 


She made no attempt to rise from her chair, so he got up from his own, and | father’s eager and anxious eyes fixed upon her; she maintained an air of uni- 


form indifference ; listened almost in silence—the silence of contempt—to all 
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the lisping twaddle uttered by her would-be lover, and so well acted, in short, always. Femain on the other side of the water, which would be an — 
the part she had determined upon, that his Lordship, as he drove home, felt | cause offsecurity. For upwards of four years, Lady Barclay had remaine - 
somewhat disconcerted at being thus foiled for—as he imagined—the first time | Inmate, attending to the instruction of her little Lilly, and carrying ou all 8 , 
in his life; and her father, after obsequiously attending his Lordship to his cab, | correspondence, and making all the necessary arrangements with vigour an 
summoned his trembling daughter back from her mother’s apartment into the | address, satisfied with serving the good cause, and proving her devoted allegiance 
drawing-room, and assailed her with a fury she had never known him exbibit— | to her sovereign. Unfortunate and unwise as were the Stuart family, there must 
at least towards any member of the family. From that day might be dated the , have been some charm about them, for they had instances of attachment and 
commencement of a kind of domestic reign of terror, at the hitherto quiet and | fidelity sho#n to them, of which no other line of kings could boast. ; 

happy Bullion House. ‘The one great aim of her father concerning his daughter Shortly after the tragical event recorded in the last chapter, the Jesuit came 
and his fortune had been—or rather seemed on the point of being—frustrated out of the cave and went up to Sir George, who coolly observed, ‘ We have 
by that daughter. But he was not lightly to be turned from his purpose. He | just been sending a traitor to his account, good father.” an 
redoubled his civilities to Lord Scamp, who kept up his visits with a systematic |‘ So may they all perish,” replied the priest. ‘* We start this evening ! 
punctuality, despite the contemptuous and disgustful air with which the young | Certainly. What news have you for St Germains?” 

jady constantly received him. ‘The right honourable roué was playing, indeed, ‘*Much thatis important. Discontent prevails throughout the country. The 


| sleep. I have had mine—and for years have I dwelt on it—and shall for years 
to come. I shall nut die yet—no, no.” 
Vanslyperken quitted the house, the weather had cleared up, the breeze wa. 
fresh and piercing, and the stars twinkled every now and then, as the wild Pri 
| which flew across the heavens admitted them to view. Vanslyperken walked 
| fast—he started at the least sound—he hurried by every one whom he met, as if 
| fearful to be recognised—he felt relieved when he had gained the streets of 
Portsmouth, and he at last arrived at the point, but there was no cutter’s buat 
for he had given no orders. He was therefore obliged to hire one to go on 
| board. The old man whom he engaged shoved into the stream; the tide was 
| running in rapidly. 
| ‘A cold night, sir,’ observed the man. 
| “Yes,’’ replied Vanslyperken, mechanically. 
| “ Anda strong tide, with the wind to back it. He'd have but a poor chance, 


for too deep a stake—an accomplished and elegant girl, with a hundred thou- | affair of Bishop Watson hath brought much odium on the usurper. He himself | who fell overboard such a night as this. The strongest swimmer, withuut help, 


sand pounds down, and nearly double that sum, he understood, at her father’s | writhes under the tyrannical commands of the Commons, and is at issue with 
death—to admit of his throwing up the game, while the possibility uf a chance | them.” 

remained. Half the poor girl’s fortune was already transferred, in Lord Scamp’s | “And in Scotland, father?” a 
mind, to the pockets of half a dozen harpies at the turf and the table; so he | ‘All is there ripe and ready—and an army once landed, would be joined 
was, as before observed, very punctual in his engagements at Bullion House, by thousands. The injustice of the usurper in wishing to sacrifice the 
with patient politeness continuing to pay the most flattering attentions to Miss | Scotch Settlement, has worked deep upon the minds of those who advanced 
Hillary—and her father. The latter was kept in a state of constant fever. Con- | their money upon that speculation—in the total, a larger sum than ever yet 
scious of the transparent contempt exhibited by his daughter towards her noble | was raised in Scotland. Our emissaries have fanned the flame up to the highest 
suitor, he could at length hardly look his Lordship in the face, as. day after day, | pitch.” 
he obsequiously assured him that “ there wasn’t any thing init —and that for| ‘To my thoughts, good father, there needed not further discontent. Have 
all his daughter’s nonsense, he already “ felt himself a lord's father-in-law!’ | we not our king dethroned, and our holy religion persecuted ?” ' 

Miss Hillary’s life was becoming intolerable, subjected as she was to such sys- “True, my son—true; but still we must lose no means by which we may 
tematic persecution, from which, at length, the sick chamber of her mother increase the number of our adherents. Some are swayed by one feeling, and 
scarce afforded her a momentary sanctuary. A thousand times she formed the | some by another. We have contrived to throw no small odium upon the usurper 
Cesperate determination to confess ail to her father, and risk the fearful conse- | and betrayer of his wife's father, by exposing and magnifying, indeed, the sums 
quences: for such she dreaded they would be, knowing well her father’s dispo- | of money which he has lavished upon his courtesan, Mistress Villiers, now, 
sition, and the terrible frustration of his favourite schemes which was taking | by his heretic and unsanctitied breath, raised into the peerage by the title 
place. Such constant anxiety and agitation, added to confinement in her mo- | of Countess of Orkney. All these items added together, form a vast sum 
ther’s bLed-chamber, sensibly affected her health; and at the suggestion of | of discontent, and could we persuade his Catholic majesty to rouse himself to 
Elliott, with whom she contrived to keep up a frequent correspondence, she had | assert once more his rights by force of arms, I should not fear for the result.” 
at length determined upon opening the fearful communication to her father, and | “Had I not been betrayed,” observed Sir Robert, musing, “ before this the 
so being at all events delivered from the intolerable presence and attentions of | king would have had his own again.” 

Lord Seamp. | And thrice blessed would have been the arm that laid the usurper low,” 

By what means it came to pass, neither she nor Elliott were ever able to dis- | rejoined the Jesuit; ‘* but more of this hereafter. Your lady hath had much 

cover ; but on the morning of the day she had fixed for her desperate dénoue- ; converse witk me. She thinks that the character of the man who com- 
ment, Mr. Hillary, during the temporary absence of his daughter, returned from | mands that cutter, is such as to warrant his services for gold—and wishes to 
the City about two o'clock, most unexpectedly, his manner disturbed, and his | essay him.” 

countenance pale and distorted. Accompanied by his solicitor, he made his | **'The woman Corbett is of that opinion, and she is subtle. At all events, it 
way at once to his daughter’s apartment, with his own hand seized her desk | can be tried ; for he would be of much utility, and there would be no suspicion 
and carried it down to the drawing-room, and forced it open. Frantic with | The whole had better be left to her management. We may employ, and pay, yet 
fury, he was listening to one of Eliott’s fondest letters to his daughter being | not trust him.” 

read by his solicitor as she unconsciously entered the drawing-room, in walking “This is exactly what Lady Alice has proposed,” replied the Jesuit. Here 
attire. It would be in vain to attempt describing the scene that immediately | Lilly came out to tell her father that the morning meal was ready, and they all 
ensue!. Old Hiliary’s lips moved, but his utterance was choked by the tremen- | returned to thecave. 

dous rage which possessed him, and forced him almost to the verge of madness. | That evening the boat was launched, and the Jesuit went over with Sir Robert, 
Trembling from head to foot, and his straining eyes apparently starting from | and landed at Cherbourg, from thence they both proceeded with all expedition to 
their sockets, he pointed in silence to a little heap of opened letters lying on the court of King James. 

the table, on which stood also her desk. She perceived that all was discovered, | 
—and with a smothered scream fell senseless upon the floor. There. as far as 
her father was concerned, she might have continued ; but his companion sprang 
to the bell, lifted her inanimate form from the floor, ard gave her to the entering 
servants, who instantly bore her to her own room. Mr. Jeffieys the solicitor, a 
highly respectable man, to whom Mr. Hillary had hurried the instant that he re- In which Smallbones is sent to look after a pot of black paint. 

covered from the first shock occasioned by discovering his daughter's secret-— | We must now return to the cutter, which still remains at anchor off the point 
vehemently expostulated with his client on hearing the violent and vindictive | in Portsmouth harbour. I[tisa dark, murky, blowing day, with gusts of rain and 
measures he threatened to adopt towards his daughter and Elliott; for the tone | thick fog. Mr. Vanslyperken is more than usually displeased, for, as he had to 
of the correspondence which then lay before him had satisfied him of the fatal | wait for the new boat which he had demanded, he thought this a good opportunity 
extent to which his daughter's affections were engaged. | of enlivening the bends of the Yungfrau with a little black paint—not before 

Now her treatment of Lord Scamp was accounted for! Her dreadful agita- | it was required, most certainly, for she was as rusty in appearance as if she had 

tion on first hearing his intentions concerning that young nobleman and herself | been built of old iron. But paint fetched money, and as Mr. Vanslyperken 
was explained! So here was his fondest hope blighted—the sole ambitiun of | always sold his, it was like parting with so much of his own property when he 
his life defeated,—and by one of his own—his inferior servants—an outer clerk | ordered up the paint-pots and brushes. Now the operation of beautifying the 
on his establishment at Mincing Lane! Confounded by a retrospect into the | Yungfrau had been commenced the day before, and the unexpected ‘change in 
last few months, * Where have been my eyes—my common sense?” he groan- | the weather during the night, had washed off the greater part of the paint, and 
ed—* the devil himself has done it all, and made me assist in it! Oh, I see! | there was not only all the trouble, but all the expense, to be incurred again. 
I remember! Those cursed days when he came up from the City to me—and | No wonder that Mr. Vanslyperken was in a bad hamour—not only in a bad 
when—I must always have her with me! There the mischief was begun—oh, | humour, but in the very worst of humours. He had made up his mind to go on 
it’s clear as the daylight! J’ve done it! J've done it all! And now—by shore to see his mother, and was pacing the quarter-deck in his great coat, with 
! Pll undo it all!” Mr. Jeffreys at length succeeded in subduing the ex- | his umbrella under his arm, all ready to be unfurled as soon as he was on shore. 
citement of his client, and bringing him to converse calmly on the painful and | He was just about to order his boat to be manned: Mr. Vanslyperken looked up 
embarrassing discovery that had been made. Innumerable were the conjectures at the weather—the fog was still thick, and the rain fell. You could not even 
as to the means by which this secret acquaintance and correspondence had been , make out the houses on the point. The wind had gone down considerably. 
carried on. Every servant in the house was examined—but in vain. Even | Mr. Vanslyperken looked over the gunnel—the damage was even greater than 
Joliffe, his daughter’s maid, came at length, however strongly suspected, still | he thought. He looked over the stern, there was the stage still hanging where 
undiscovered, out of the fierce and searching scrutiny. Poor Mrs. Hillary's ; the parties had been standing or sitting, and, what was too bad, there was a pot 


precarious situation even did not exempt her from the long and angry enquiries | of paint, with the brush in it, half full of rain-water, which some negligent 
of her exasperated husband. She had really, however, been entirely unac- ; person had left there. 
quainted with the affair.—[ To be continued.] 


We have entered into this short detail, that the reader may just know the why 
and the wherefore these parties in the cave were introduced, and now we shall 
continue our most faithful and veracious history. 


CHAPTER XIX. 





Mr. Vanslyperken turned forward to call somebody to 
| take the paint below, but the decks were empty, and it was growing dark. A 


_— sudden thought, instigated no doubt by the devil, filled the brain of Mr. Vansly- | 


~ _ "i - ™ —_—— perken. It was a glorious, golden opportunity, not to be lost. He walked for- 
SNARLEYYOW ; OR, THE DOG FIEND. | ward, and went down into his cabin again, where he found Smallbones helping 


THE NEW sToRY BY Capt. MaRRYAT —[Continued from the Albion of July 30.) | himself to biscuit, for the lad was hungry, as well he might be; but on this oc- 
CHAPTER XVIII. ; 
The whole of which has been fudged out of the History of England, and will therefore 
be (juite new to the majority of our readers. | under the stern, go and bring it in immediately.” 

Were we in want of materials for this eventful history, we have now a good * Yes, sir,”? replied Smal!bones, surprised at the unusually quiet style of his 
opportunity for spinning out our volumes; but, eo far from this being the case, master’s address to him. 
we hardly know how to find space for what it is now absolutely necessary that Smallbones ran up the ladder, went aft, and slid down by the rope which held 
the reader should be acquainted with. Our friends may probably recollect, the plank used as a stage by the painters. Mr. Vanslyperken seized his carving 
when we remind them of the fact, that there was a certain king, James I[., who. knife, and following slowly on deck, went aft. He took a hurried look forward, 
sat upon our throne, and who was a very good Catholic—that he married his there was no one ondeck: For a moment he hesitated at the crime; he ob- 
daughter, Mary, to one William of Orange, who, in return for James’s kindness | served the starboard rope shake, for Smailvones was just about to shin up again. 
in giving him his daughter, took away from him his kingdom, on the plea, that The devil prevailed. Mr. Vanslyperken sawed through the rope, heard the 
if he was a bad son-in-law, at all events, he was a sound Protestant. They may | splash of the lad in the water, and, frightened at his own guilt, ran down below, 
also recollect, that the exiled king was received most hospitably by the grand and gained his cabin. There he seated himself, trembling like an aspen leaf. It 
monarque, Louis XIV., who gave him palaces, money, and all that he required, 
and, moreover, gave him a fine army and fleet to go to Ireland and recover his | felt sick, and he staggered to his cupboard, poured out a tumbler of scheedam, 
kingdom, bidding him farewell with this equivocal sentence, ** That the best | and drank it off at a draught. This recovered him, and he again felt brave. 
thing he, Louis, could wish to him was, never to see his face again.” ‘They | He returned on deck, and ordered his boat to be manned, which was presently 
may further recollect, that King James and King William met at the battle of -done.. Mr Vanslyperken would have given the world to have gone aft, and to 
the Boyne, in which the former was defeated, and then went back to St. Ger- { have looked over the stern, but he dared not ; so, pushing the men into the boat 
mains and spent the rest of his life in acts of devotion and plotting against the | he slipped in, and was pulled on shore. Without giving any directions to thé 
life of King William. Now, among other plots real and pretended, there was | men he stepped out, and felt a relief when he found himself on terra firma. He 
oue laid in 1695, to assassinate King William on his way to Richmond; this | walked away as fast as he could—he felt that he could nut walk fast enough— 
plot was revealed, many of the conspirators were tried and executed, but the | he was anxious to arrive at his mother’s. The rain fell fast, but he thought 
person who was at the head of it, a Scotchman, of the name of Sir George | not of bis umbrella, it remained under his arm, and Mr. Vanslyperken, as if he 
Barclay, escaped. In the year 1696, a bill was passed, by which Sir George 
Barclay and nine others who had escaped from justice, were attainted of high 
treason, if they did not choose to surrender themselves on or before the 25th 
day of March ensuing. Strange to say, these parties did not think it advisable 
to surrender themselves ; perhaps it was b cause they knew that they were cer- 
tain to be hung; but it is impossible to account for the actions of men: we only 
can lay the facts before our readers. 


casion Mr. Vanslyperken tvok no notice. 
*Smallbones,” said he, ‘tone of the men has left his paint-pot on the stage, 





meet a congenial soul, one whv would encourage, console him, ridicule his fears, 


recalled. 

Where could he seck one more fitted to the purpose than his mother?’ The 
door of the house where she lodged was common to many, and therefore opened 
| with a latch. He went in, and up-stairs, tried the door of his mother’s room, 
Sir George Barclay was by birth a Scotchinaa, of high family, and well con- | ond found it fastened within. He knocked, heard the grumbling of the old 
nected. He had been an officer in the army ef king James, to whom he was 
strongly attached. Moreover, he was a very bigoted Catholic. Whether he | Vanslyperken, as svon as he was in, slammed it to, and, exhausted with his 
ever received a commission from King James, authorizing him to assassinate | ‘emotions, fel! back in a chair. 
King William, has never been proved; but, as King James is well known to 
have been admitted intu the order of the Jesuits, it is not at all unlikely. Cer- 
tain it is, that the baronet went over to St. Germains, landed again in England, | 
and would have made the attempt, had not the plot been discovered through 
some of the inferior accomplices ; and it is equally sure that he escaped, although | 
many others were hung—and few people knew what had become of him. The | 
fact was, that when Barclay had fled to the sea-side, he was assisted over the 


‘Hey day ! and what's the matter now?” cried the old woman, in Dutch ; 
“one would think that you had been waylaid, robbed, and almost murdered.” 

‘Murdered !” stammered Vanslyperken; ** yes—it was murder.” 

** What was murder, my child?” replied the old woman, reseating herself. 

“Did I say murder, mother!” said Vauslyperken, wiping the blended rain and 
perspiration from his brow with a cotton handkerchief. * 


. . | 
was the first time that he had been a murderer. He was pale asashes. He 


and applaud the deed which he would just then have given the world to have | 


; woma.) at her being obliged to rise from her chair: she opened the door, and | 


would be soon in eternity.” 

Vanslyperken shuddered. Where was Smallbones at this moment? and 
then, the mention of eternity ! 

** Silence, man, silence,” said Vanslyperken. 

‘Hope no offence, Mr. Lieutenant,’ replied the man, who knew who his 
fare was. 

The boat pulled alongside of the Yungfrau, and Vanslyperken paid his un- 
usual fare, and stepped on the deck. He went down below, and had the precau- 
tion to summon Smallbones to bring lights aft. ‘The word was passed along the 
lower deck, and Vanslyperken sat down in the dark, awaiting the report that 
Smallbones could not be found. 

Snerleyyow went up to his master, and rubbed his cold nose against his hand, 
and then, for the first time, it occurred to Vanslyperken, that in his hurry to 
| leave the vessel, he had left the dog to the mercy of his enemies. During the 

time that Vanslyperken waited for the report of the lights, he passed over in 
his mind the untoward events which had taken place, the loss of the widow’s 
good will, the loss of Corporal Van Spitter, who was adrift in the Zuyder Zee, 
the loss uf five thousand pounds through the dog, and, strange to say, what vex- 
ed him more, the loss of the dog’s eye ; and when he thought of all these things, 
his heart was elated, and he rejoiced in the death of Smallbones, and no longer 
felt any compunction. Buta light is coming aft, and Vanslyperken is waiting 
the anticipated report. It is a solitary purser’s dip, as they are termed at sea, 
emitting but feeble rays, and Vanslyperken’s eyes are directed to the door of the 
cabin to see who it is who carries it. Tu his horror, his dismay, it is brought 
in by the drowned Smallvones, who, with a cadaverous, and, as he supposes, 
unearthly face and vacant look, drawls out, “It’s a-blowed out twice, sir, with 
the wind.” 

Vanslyperken started up, with his eyes glaring and fixed. There could be no 
| mistake. It was the apparition of the murdered lad, and he fell back in a state 
of unconsciousness. ‘* You've a-got it this time,” said Smallbones, chuckling 
as he bent over the body of the lieutenant with his purser’s dip, and perceived 
| that he was in a state of insensibility. 

Had Mr. Vanslyperken had the courage to look over the stern of the cutter 
when he re-ascended on the deck, he would have discovered Smallbones hang- 
ing on by the rudder chains ; for had the fog not been so thick, Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken would have perceived that at the time that he cut Smallbones adrift it was 
slack water, and the cutter was lying across the harbour. Smallbones was not, 
therefore, carried away by the tide, but being a very fair swimmer, had gained 
the rudder chains without difficulty ; but at the time that Smallbones was climb- 
ing up again by the rope, he had perceived the blade of the carving knife work- 
ing at the rope, and was assured that Vanslyperken was attempting his life. 
When he gained the rudder chains, he held on. At length he thought of call- 
| ing for assistance ; but hearing Vanslyperken order his boat to be manned, the 
| lad then resolved to wait a little longer, and allow his master to think that he 
was drowned. The result was as Smallbones intended. As soon as the lad 

saw the boat was out of hearing he called out most lustily, and was heard by 

| those on board, and rescued from his cold immersion. He answered no ques- 
| tions which were put to him till he had changed his clothing and recovered him- 
self, and then with great prudence summoned a council, composed of Short, 
| Coble, and Jemmy Ducks, to whom he narrated what had taken place. A long 
| consultation succeeded, and at last it was agreed that Smallbones should make 
| his appearance as he did, and future arrangements to be taken according to cir- 
| cumstances. 
| As soon as Smallbones had ascertained the situation of his master, he went 
| forward and reported it to Dick Short, who with Coble came aft in the cabin. 
| Short looked at Vanslyperken. 
| * Conscience,” said Short. 
| And ad d bad un too,” replied Coble, hitching up his trousers. ‘*‘ What's 
, to be done, Short?” 

** Nothing,”’ replied Short. 

** Just my idea,” replied Coble ; “let him come to if he pleases, or die and 
| be d———d. Who cares?” 
| * Nobody,” replied Short. 

** My eyes, but he must have been frightened,” said Smallbones, ‘for he has 
left the key in the cupboard. I’}l see what's in it for once any way.” 
| Snarleyyow, when Smallbones opened the cupboard, appeared to have an in- 
| tuitive idea that he was trespassing, so he walked out growling from under the 
| table ; Short saluted him with a kick in the ribs, which tossed him under the 
feet of Coble, who gave him a second with his fisherman’s boots, and the dog 
howled, and ran out of the cabin. O Mr. Vanslyperken! see what your favour- 
ite was brought to, because you did not come to. 

At this time Smallbones had his nose into the stone jar of scheedam—the ol- 
| factory examination was favourable, so he put his mouth to it—the labial essay 
still more so, so he took down a wine glass, and withvut any ceremony filled a 
bumper, and handed it to Coble. 

*+ We'll drink to his recovery,” said Obadiah, tossing off the contents. 

“Yes,” replied Short, who waited till the glass was refilled, and did the 
same. 

‘* Here's bad luck to him in his own good stuff,’ said Smallbones, tossing off 
a third glass, and filling it again he handed it to Coble. 

‘* Here's reformation to him,” said Coble, draining the glass again. 

* Yes,”’ replied Short, taking the replenished vessel. 

‘* Here's d n to him and his dog forever and ever, Amen,” cried Small- 
bones, tippling off his second allowance. 

**Who's there?” satd Vanslyperken in a faint voice, opening his eyes with a 
vacant look. 

Smallbones replaced the bottle in the cupboard, and replied, ** It’s only Small 
bones, sir, and the mates, come to help you.” 

**Smallbones!”’ said Vanslyperken, still wandering. ‘* Smallbones is drown- 
ed—and the whole pot of black paint.” 

** Conscience,” said Short. 

** Carving knife,” rejoined Coble. 

“Carving knife!” said Vanslyperken, raising himself up, ‘I never said a 
word about a carving knife, did I? Whoisit that I see? Short—and Coble 
—bhelp me up, I've hada sad fall. Where’s Smalibones? Is he alive—real- 
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| ly alive Ae 
| was chased by a fiend, pushed on through the fog and rain; he wanted to | 


‘| believe as how I bees,”’ replied Smallbones. 

Mr Vanslyperken had now recovered his perfect senses. He had been raised 
on a chair, and was anxious to be rid of intruders, so he told Short and Coble 
that he would now do very well, and they might go; upon which, without say- 
ing a word, they both quitted the cabin. 

Mr. Vanslyperken collected himself—he wished to know how Smallbones had 
been saved, but still dared not broach the subject, as it would be admitting his 
ewn guilt. 

® What has happened, Smallbones?” said Vanslyperken. ‘I still feel very 


| faint.” 


“Take a glass of this,” replied Smallbones, opening the cupboard, and 
bringing out the scheedam. He poured out a glass, which Vans!yperken 
drank, and chen observed, ‘‘ How did you know what was in that cupboard, 
sirrah ?” 

‘** Because you called for it when you were in your fits,” replied Smallbones. 

*« Called for scheedam !” 

“ Yes sir, and said you had lost the carving knife.” 


water by a band of smugglers, who first concealed him in the cave we have de- | 
scribed, which was their retreat. ‘This led to a communication and arrangement | 
withthem. Sir George Barclay, who, although foiled in his attempt at assassi- | 
nation, never abandoned the cause, immediately perceived what advantages 
might be derived in keeping up a communication by means of these outlaws. 
For some time the smugglers were employed in carrying secret despatches to 
the friends of James in England and Scotland, and as the importance of the 
correspondence increased, and it became necessary to have personal interviews, 
instead of written communications, Sir George frequently passed over to the 
cave as a rendezvous, at which he might meet the adherents of the exiled king. 
In the course of time, he saw the prudence of having the entire controul of the 
band, and found little difficulty in being appointed their leader. From the means 
obtained from St. Germains, the smuggling was now carried on to a great and 
very profitable extent ; and, by the regulations which he enacted, the chance of 
discovery was diminished. Only one point more was requisite for safety and | 
secrecy, which was, a person to whom he could confide the charge of the cave. 
Lady Barclay, who was equally warm in the cause, offered her services 
were accepted ; and at the latter end of the year 16 ; 
plot had failed, Lady Barc! 
lated domicile ; Sir George 


and they | 
96, about one vear after the 
ay, with her only child, took up her abode in this iso- 
then first making the arrangement that the men should 





* Yes, you did, Cornelius Vanslyperken; not that I believe a craven like 
you would ever attempt such a thing.” 


* But I have, mother. I have done the deed,” replied Vanslyperken. 
* You have!” 


“Did I?” replied Vanslyperken, afraid that he had committed himself. “I 
| have been ill, very ill,” continued he, putting his hand up to his forehead. 
| ** By-the-by, Smallbones, did you bring in that pot of paint?” said Vanslyper- 
cried his mother; “ then at last you have done something, | ken adroitly. 


and I shall respect you. Come, come, child, cheer up, and tell me all about it. * No, sir, I didn’t, because I tumbled overboard, pot and all,”’ replied Small 
There is a slight twinge the first time—but the second is nothing. Did you get | bones. 


gold? Heh, my son, plenty of gold?” “ “Tumbled overboard! why, I did not leave the ship till afterwards, and 
“Gold! no, no—I got nothing—indeed I lost by it—lost a pot full of black | heard nothing about it.” 
paint—but never mind that. He's gone,” replied Vanslyperken, recovering} ‘ No, sir, how could you?” replied Smallbones, who was all prepared for 
himself fast. | this explanation, “when the tide swept me past the saluting battery in a mo- 
** Who is gone?” ment.” 
” 


** The lad, Smallbones.” | ‘Past the saluting battery!" exclaimed Vanslyperken, “ why, how were 
“Pish,” replied the old woman, rocking her chair. ‘* Ay, well, never mind | 


y you saved ?” 
—it was for revenge, then—that'’s sweet—very sweet. Now, Cornelius, tell | Because, thanks to somebody, I be too light to sink. I went out to the 
me all about it.” 


r Ower'’s light, and a mile ayond it.” 
Vanslyperken, encouraged by the sympathy, if we may use the term, shown « The Ower’s light !” exclaimed Vanslyperken. : 
by his mother, narrated what he had dene. “‘ Yes, and ayond it, afore the tide turned, and then I were swept back again, 


“Well, well, child, ‘tis a beginning,” replied the old woman, “ and I'll not | and came into harbour again just half an hour afore you come aboard.” 
Mr. Vanslyperken looked aghast ; the lad must have had a charmed life. Nine 
miles at least out to sea, and nine miles back again. 
‘It’s as trueasI stand here, sir,” continued Smallbones ; “I never were 60 


call you craven again.” 
“TI must go back,” said Vanslyperken, starting up from his chair. 
“Go, child, it is late—and dream it over. Vengeance is sweet, even in 
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cold in all my life, a-floating about like a bit of duck-weed with the tide, this 
way and that way.” 

‘+ As true as you stand here!” repeated Vanslyperken; ‘but do you stand 
here!’ and he made a desperate grasp at the lad’s arm,to ascertain whether he 
neld substance or shadow. 

«Can I do any thing more, sir?” continued Smallbones ; ‘ for I should like 
to turn in—I’m as cold as ice even now.” 

«* You may go,”’ replied Vanslyperken, whose mind was again becoming con- 
fused at what had passed. For some time the lieutenant sat in his chair, trying 





to recollect and reason ; but it was in vain, the shocks of the day had been too | 
great. He threw himself, dressed as he was, upon his bed—never perceived 
the absence of his favourite—the candie was allowed to burn itself to the soc- | 


xet, and Vanslyperken feli off into a trance-like sleep.—f{ T'o be continued.) 


—_—- 
THE DANCING AT THE OPERA. 
[Concluded from the last Albion.] 


The introduction of the younger Vestris formed an epoch, perhaps the high- 


est pitch at which the art of the performer has ever arrived. Jt was in the 


year 1772 that Vestris la jeune (alias Vestrallard) appeared, and the manner of | 


of his introduction was perfectly in accordance with the self-love and pomposity 
displayed by his father, Lou Dion, in all his actions. He led the boy forward, 
and after a brief address to the spectators, he turned to the young candidate for 


public applause, and said with a lofty air, ** Allez, mon fils,;—montrez votre ta- | 


lent! Votre Pére vous regarde !” 


The Baron de Grimm, the great gossip of his time, thus speaks of an inci- | 


dent which would, of course, interest alike the court and the Parisians :—** We 
have Just witnessed a singular phenomenon at the Opera. The great Vestris 
has been replaced by a boy twelve years and a half old; this boy has danced 
with the same precision, the same a plomb, and nearly the same force as the 
great mao, who is not humbled by seeing himself almost eclipsed by a child. 
[t is because that child is not only his pupil, bat also his son by Mlle. Allard.” 


The Baron goes on to talk rather loosely of this joint production, whom he | 


says the public have named Vestrallard. 

The ballet of ** Les Caprices de Galathée’* was revived inthe early part of 
his career, and young Vestris took the part in which Le Picq had, some years 
before, so greatly distinguished himself. However sublime, brilliant, and ed- 
mirable was the talent of the son of the Dieu de la danse, it is no matter of 
wonder that, at his age, he should not yet have acquired the degree of sensi- 
bility, nor the exquisite softness which Le Picq exhibited with so much ele- 
gance and facility, and which indeed the Dieu himself had never reached. 
Speaking of the attainments of this youth, he was lately overheard to say with 
his characteristic dignity :—‘ Up to this point,” (placing his hand upon his 


heart,) ‘‘ I have nothing more to desire of my son; but as to the carriage of bis | 


head and shoulders, he has many years to labour. I myself passed one year in 
rounding my arms,—I give him six to dance the minuet, and it is not too much. 
Oh! Sir, if [ could now execute with my feet what I have in my head, you 
should see! But age will not allow what genius has conceived.” It is not 
above two or three years since, the great success which, thanks to his lessons, 
his son had attained, allured him to consent to acknowledge him. “If he goes 
on thus,” 


year’s gift. I shall permit him to take my name.” 


Amidst these exaggerations of the inordinate vanity of the father, we have, | 


however, the surest authority for the talent of the son, in the public enthusiasm, 
and also in the report of Noverre himself. ‘* While all the race of the young 
hailed the wonder,” says this consummate judge, “ those of maturer judgment, 
and of taste, could but lament the change. All the dancers embraced with 
idolatry the new Palladium which Vestris had set up for them. All became 
imperfect and unfaithful copyists, and while they aped the master, they have ex- 
hibited only, up to this day, the most coarse and unpolished outline. They did 
not perceive that the inimitable cannot be imitated ; for to be able to do so, they 
must have been cast in the same mould, have been inspired by the same taste, 
the same dispositions, and the same physical powers. 
gifts, they laboured but in vain. The females, in their turn, ran into alike ex- 
treme, and thus the dancing of the Opera has become insupportably and mo- 
notonously uniform ” 

The pirouette in dancing appears to bear an analogy to what the shake was in 
singing inthe time of Farinelli. The elder Vestris executed this grace much 


better than his son, but he was never profuse in its application; he left it to be | 


an object of desire. But now that ornamental portion of the dance has become 
the principal. Young Vestris did not perform it with delicacy ; he turned with 
extraordinary velocity, and when the centre of gravity warned bim ef the dan- 
ger of a loss of equilibrium, he checked himself, and resumed his position, by 
a forcible stamp of the feet. If this expedient be nut a miracle of balancing 
the figure, it is one of address, discretion, and necessity. Unhappily the pi- 
rouette has not remained the sole property of Vestris; it isbecume the favour- 
ite resource of most other dancers, ‘‘and,’’ says Noverre, “if I may be par- 
doned the expression, the daily bread of the public. After the example of Ves- 
tris allof both sexes use it; they turn themselves, and they also turn the heads 
of the spectators.” 

While the great master of the art expresses his justly founded dislike of the 
invention which may be traced in its tasteless results, even to our own times, 
and which he regards in the light of a disorder that must, sooner or later, work 
its own cure; while he declares that, to observe the rapidity of Vestris’s turn, 
which baffles computation, one would conceive he must be a lineal descendant 
of the most famous of the dervishes ; while he censures the plaudits so absurd- 
ly lavished upon the defects of the dancer, he does ample justice to his sur- 
prising ability. ‘* His great talents,” says the composer, ‘ his experience, the 
riches of his resources, give hopes that he is at this moment occupied in the en- 
deavour to create a new style, based upon the principles common to all the 
imitative arts—principles he ought never to have forgot, and which he alone 
can resuscitate—that he will hasten to present in his own persona perféct model 
of art: that he will embellish it, and make its beautiful proportions resplendent 
by the harmony of his movements, and the exquisite finish of an execution, sim- 
ple but learned ; that he will recall the graces which difficulties and extravagan- 
cies have banished. Such is the prayer which connoisseurs breathe ; it is that 
of friendship, and of all those who are interested for his fame, and that of the 
art of which he is the brightest ornament.’’ This was written when Vestris 
was near his zenith. 

About the year 1779 the contests among the dancers seem to have been a 
subject of much interest in the court circles. ‘There was, in fact, an operatic 
rebellion. ‘* The minister,’ said Madame Guimard, “orders me to dance. 
Very well—only let him take care, for I can make bim jump.” This sally was 
told to the King.” ‘It is your own fault, gentlemen,” observed the young 
monarch: ‘if you regarded them less, the dancers would not be so insolent*.” 


Vestris having made an impertinent answer to M. de Vismes, the latter asked , 


him if he knew towhom hespoke! ‘To whom I speak!” replied the dancer, 
“to the farmer of my talents.” These disputes rose so high that at Jength 
Vestris the younger was ordered intocustody. Nothing could be more touching, 
nothing more pathetic than the parting of the parent and his child! ‘Go my 
son,” exclaimed Lou Diou, ** this is the brightest day of yourexistence! Take 
my carriage, and demand tie apartments of my friend the King of Poland! J 
will pay all expenses.’ Dauberval underwent a similar punishment; the com- 
mentators of the time indulged in no little pleasantry at the expense of the’ per- 
formers and of the court. Meetings, debates, resolutions, and embassies to 
Versailles, they say, followed these punishments, and the dancers submitted 
tothe King the choice between their resignation and the dismissal of the 
director. ‘Thus were likely to be revived consequences no less disastrous than 
those which happened to the Parliament during the time of the Fronde, and the 
arrestof Brancheuiland Bransel. But the King signified that he was weary of 
these impertinences, and that perseverance would draw upon them his utmost 
displeasure ; so they returned to theirduty. ‘ We know not the whole of the 
articles of the treaty which has put an end to these illustrious misunderstard- 
ings, 
marshal of France distinguished for his dexterity in his negociations with 
Spain, which has contributed to bring together these high contracting 
parties, and to square the public interests and the good of the administration 
with the delicate and haughty spirits of the Ofera. May their cares be re- 
warded by a long duration of the consequences of the peace they have so 
happily effected!” 
Soon after this Vestris heard that his son had run into extravagant expenses 
He assembled ‘convocation of his relations, before whom he addressed the 
Ar pe man with that accent of dignity which was so peculiarly his own. 
Augustus,” said he, ‘the world talks of the wretched state of your affairs ; 
they say that you have debts with all your tradesmen ; that you abuse the con- 
fidence which the name I have permitted you to bear, obtainsforyou. If you do 
not reduce your matters to order I shall not suffer you to bear it any longer; we 
nave always maintained our own honour,—understand me, Augustus, I will have 
no Gueméné in my family.” 
DRA ies ce Pg returned to Paris, from London, with a sprained foot, 
preciuded his dancing. The Queen, being desirous that the Count de 
Haga should witness the exhibition of his rare talents, sent to him three times to 





* This f : , 
eneel his ‘em how) go corroborated by an anecdote told by Horace Walpole in 


was presented to the Prince of Conti last Friday. In the 
middle of the levee entered a young woman, too plain, I thought, to Se conmiibe 
but his near relation. I was confirmed in my opinion by seeing her, after he had 
talked to her, go round the circle, and do the honours of it. I asked a gentleman 
near me if that was the Comtesse de la Marche ? He burst into a violent fit of 


aught i i 
wee and then told me it was Mlle. Auguste, a dancer! Now, who was in the 


said the Diou, **I have in store for him a noble donation for his new- | 


Being without all these | 


says Grimm; ‘‘all that is ascertained is, that it is the intervention of a | 


Che Albion. 


| Tequest him to give some splendid instance of his powers, though only ina 

single entrée. Her majesty had been studfously informed that he had rehearsed 
in the morning, but the fact that the attempt had increased his malady was 
Suppressed. In whatever way the story was related to the Minister, M. le 
Baron de Breteuil punished his non-appearance at night, by sending him to the 
prison of La Force; the news threw all Paris into a ferment; parties were 
formed for and against the artist; but nothing could equal the consternation of 
his family. ‘ Alas!” exclaimed Lou Diou, his heart wounded and his eyes 
overflowing with tears, ‘this is the first difference of my house with the 
Bourbons!” To have heard the crokers of the metropolis, it might have been 
imagined that the honour of the nation had been compromised; it was averred 
| that Vestris had disobeyed the orders of the Queen, and ought, for his disrespect, 
| to be banished the theatre and the realm. On the other hand the Vestrises 
| complained of injustice and calumny, the younger declared that, unless he was 
| restored to liberty, and received an honourable reparation, he would appear no 
| more ; the elder threatened to quit France with his august family ; pamphlets, 
| epigrams, and caricatures were showered down from all quarters. The Queen 
| herself at length quieted the storm, and ordered the release of Vestris Marshall 
| Noailles said, that instead of sending him to prison, he would have sent him im- 
mediately to Stockholm, and would not have allowed him to depart thence till he 
had jumped to the entire satisfaction of the King of Sweden. ; 

The first night of his re-appearance the theatre was besieged by a multitude 
of both parties; there never was so large and so stormy anaudience. He was 
saluted with plaudits and hisses, and cries of ** Down on your knees.” They 
had chosen for the melody to which he danced, the well-known air of * Sir, 
behold the tears !’’ And the action applied to its character, but the noise was 
SO great that the orchestra could not be heard. Vestris alone retained his pre- 
| sence of mind ; he danced to perfection. Orders were issued to the guard not to 
interfere unless the dispute rose to personal violence ; but when they saw 
stones flying at the performers, they marched into the centre of the pit, and the 
caption of some of the most violent appeased the riot. 

At this time flourished Duport, who rose rapidly to the first rank. 


His ad- 


| dress and brilliancy, his firmness and vivacity, his force and pliancy were | 


surprising. He filled his execution with quick and difficult steps, but which he 
performed with infinite ease ; his pirouettes were so rapid that the eye was 
dazzled. At this period he appears to have made too violent and too long- 
continued efforts for his own success, or even safety. But these defects 
time would correct, and experience would teach him the value of light and 
shadow. Henry, a serious dancer of great promise, and Beaupré, a comic 
dancer, seemed to have attained much repute, particularly the latter, whose 
dancing ‘* was as gay as his temper.” 
less esteemed by his companions. 


beyond the metropolis of France, to come to those of Didelot, Des Hayes, and 
| Laborie, al! equally known to England, and indeed to every capital in Europe, 
| where the ballet was cultivated. Didelot was an enthusiast in his art, so much 
so, as to touch the point where. 

‘True genius is to madness near allied.” 

He was in London about the close of the last century, where he not only 
danced in, but composed the ballets, ‘* La Conquéte du Perou ” was almost the 
last and best of that species. His wife, Madame Rose, was a noble dancer in 
the grand style; she was majestic in form and movement, but perhaps her fea- 
tures were amongst the most ugly that ever deformed a human countenance. 
in the divertissement she generally wore a loose white robe with a scarlet 
cincture, and in this dress she was caricatured as ** Madame Rose en chemise de 
| nuit, with a red garter round her waist.” Noverre entitles her ‘the pearl of 
dancers in the heroic style.” 

One of the principal partners of Vestris was Mile. Chamerois ; she displayed 
the same force, the same address, the same firmness, and the same brilliancy ; 
aud she had, moreover, the advantage of her sex, that nameless power which 
confers a charm upon everything a handsome woman says or does. A curious 
circumstance followed her early death. ‘T'wo poets celebrated thatevent. ‘They 
neither invoked Apullo nor Terpsichore, whom she nearly resembled, but one ad- 
dressed himself in his transport to St. Roch, and to her dog. In this fanciful 
effusion he introduced the saints of both sexes, the angels and archangels, and 
placed Mile. Chamerois in paradise. Her dancing, elastic, light, aud voluptuous, 
| created so lively a sensation amongst the blessed in that celestial region, that 
they were all seized with a passion for the same exercise, and began to dance, 
to leap, and to pirouette. St. Peter, seeing the festivity only through the key- 
hole of Heaven's gate, so strongly participates in the delight, that he is allured 
from his post, and mingles in the sports. 

The other poem excited little notice, but the one we have just alluded to, made 
even those laugh who were scandalized at the impiety. 

Louise Curtuis, who formed herself upon the model of Chamerois, and attained 
to her grace, was also cut off early by death. Clotilde was a serious dancer of 
first-rate talent—a scholar of Vestris; her deportment was noble and elegant, 
| and she might be likened to the Diana of antiquity. Her execution was perfect, 
| and she measured and grasped, as it were, the stage ; the grace of her arms, and 
her entire figure, was proportioned to the majesty of ber stature. She was 
formed for the grand caractére, and nothing was required but that she had entirely 
devoted herself to the study. 
| The critic, whose descriptions we have chiefly followed, declares “that the 
‘ pendrops from his hand,”’ and that he wants words to paint the perfections of 

Madame Gardel. Her performance was dazzling, her feet sparkled like 

diamonds ; her execution had the most exquisite finish, The most difficult 

times, the most embracing combinations of steps were surmounted by this rival 
of Terpsichore with equal ease and perfection ; she had a fine tact, and an ear 

so delicate, that her dancing was precision itself. She reconciled one to the 

pirouette, which she performed with such sweetness, and closed with so captiva- 
| ting a pause, that she never disturbed the public feeling by an effurt that was 
discoverable. Her figure was well placed ; it was so thoroughly under her com- 
mand, that it seemed not at all to partake of the rapid dazzling movement of her 
legs and feét ; her arms were beautifully grouped; she was the delight of the 
spectators ; she wasto the dance what the Venus de Medicis is to sculpture, 
and those who knew her private character were as much enchanted by her frank 
and modest manners as by her wit and politeness. 

To describe the peculiar attributes and manners of the several dancers would 
be wearisome, were it not that from these portraitures alone can be gathered a 
theoretical understanding of the principles of the art, and a just taste established 
Our little history aims not only to amuse by a record Of. the persons and anecdotes 
who have illustrated the dance, but to show by instances, upon what the art 
depends, and how the judgment is to be formed. We find, even in dancers who 
have not reached the pinnacle of fame, materials for our purpose. Mlle. 
Chevigny was of this class. Her dance was perfect, her execution, animated 
and brilliant ; the formation and connexion of her steps were exact and deter- 


minate ; she had vigour and grace, and she united all the powers and charms | 


which the art demands. Nature was indeed prodigal to her; a noble figure en- 
riched with a pair of beautiful eyes, which said all she wished to express, ever 
| changing features susceptible of the impress of. all the passions; eloquent 
gestures, because through them the soul gives utterance to its emotions, and in- 
forms them to perfection with all the movements proper to paint every sentiment 
and every affection—such it seems were the great qualities of this performer, 
whose character her evlogist sums up by declaring that hers was the pantomime 


which ought to be cultivated, “ for it spoke without language or a voice.” She | 


was stopped in her career by a hurt in the knee, but she still sustained all 
the loftier honours in the school. From this picture surely may be drawn many 
of the elements of taste in spite of the obscurity which necessarily attends 
the use of general terms. From this sketéh principles may be compared with 
practice, 

When Bigottini first appeared, the critics said she lavished too much 
attention upon her feet, and néglected the carriage of her head, her bust, 
her arms, and her figure. But in spite of her negligence it was predicted that 
time would give her the pre-eminence she had attained when she visited England. 

It would be thought superfluous should we attempt a particular description of 
the various female dancers, Delile, Dupont, Fabre-Gardel, Vestris, Felicité, 
Hutin, Hilligsberg, (a particular favorite in England,) Parisot, Hulin, Milanie, 
Mercandotti, Noblet, Brocard, and others who assisted in filling the corps de 
ballet, Jown to our own times. Of Fanny Bias and Taglioni, the remembrance 
is yet fresh and strong; but we can hardly judge of the powers comparatively 
with those of their predecessors, to whom heroic characters were assigned. 
The ballets of later days scarcely outgo, in the expression of the passions, the 
divertisements of an earlier age. The heroic ballet is almost extinct ; fairies, 
sylphs, and dryads, some intermezzi of a demi-caractere have superseded the 
loftiest, and, we may add, the true Objects of the art. That such was the case 
among the dancers of antiquity is made clear by multitudes of passages, and 
particularly by Cassiodorus, who says, ** Our ancestors gave the name of mute 
| music to that art which shows how to speak without opening the mouth, to ex- 
press everything by gestures, and even to render intelligible, by certain move- 
ments, as well as by different attitudes of the bedy, what we should find very 


To this dignity of expression it was the object of the great master, to whose 
writings we are so much indebted, to restore his art, and he did so restore it.* 
Noverre chose his subjects from the highest heroism, and the noblest poetry 
| He constructed the most passionate as well as the lightest dramas ; he took, for 
* During the minority of Louis XIV. ballets were performed at court, in which 
the monarch himself danced. The Queen of England sustained characters in the 
masques of Ben Jonson. In the ** Masque of Blackness,” the Queen, with eleven 
ladies of her court, appeared ; and in the ‘* Masque of Beauty,” with fifteen others, 


He was the delight of the public, and not | 


We pass over several names whose repute appears scarcely to have extended | 


difficult to communicate by a continued discourse, or a whole page in writing.” | 


instance, the death of Agamemnon, .Eneas, and Dido, Alceste, as well as the 
graces, and Cupid and Psyche. Nor are his tragedies in action inferior in inter- 
est to the finest that poets have produced ; he not only sought for his resources 
in the learning of the ancients, in the Greek tragedies, but in nature herself. 
He considered the rules of Aristotle, and he compared effects; and when we 
examine the structure of his grand ballets it is impossible not to be struck with 
the beauty, grace, congruity, and effect of the arrangement of his scenes. In 
the second series of his letters, he has entered into an exposition of the con- 
struction of his * Death of Agamemnon,” and with a profundity that shows his 
genius, has demonstrated the differences between his own, and the sister arts of 
poetry and painting, and described the means to which he has resorted. 

It were tu be wished that our limits would allow even an abstract of the scenes 
by which the intrigues of AZgisthus and Clytemnestra ripen into the catastrophe. 
The brilliant imagination of Noverre has contrived a succession by which not 
only the passions and characters of the dramatis persone, Agamemnon, Cly- 
temnestra, -Egisthus, Electra, and Iphisa; Cassandra, Orestes, and Pylades, 
(together with countless assistants,) are developed, but which give occasion for 
the most splendid processions and festive celebrations ; all, however, contribute 
to the catastrophe. The drama is continued through five acts, and it is impossi- 
ble to conceive anything more pathetically or more magniticently expressed. 

We may turn to two others of a lighter, but of a more delicate and beautiful 
cast—The Graces, and Cupid and Psyche. Wieland’s own poem is not more 
poetical than Noverre's programme ; it may be read again aud again, for it places 
the most vivid pictures of the actions and events described with an Arcadian 
simplicity, yet with a passionate strength, unknown to any other species of re- 
presentation. Cupid and Psyche is of the same genius ; this ballet, perhaps, 
was received with greater applause than any other that he produced in England. 
Towards its close, the ballet-master, with his neice, was standing wrapped wpin 
a great coat waiting for his carriage, when, in obedience to the demands of the 
audience, two of the dancers rushed upon him, and led him forward to receive 
the applauses which were lavished upon him, ‘The old man was reluctant te 
| appear in such a dress, and at such disadvantage, but there was no resisting ;— 

bending, rather than bowing, to the delighted spectators, he came before the 
| house, and while the female dancers fantastically twined their wreaths of flowers 
| round him, the principal (Cupid) crowned him with a chaplet, amidst thunders of 
| applause. The person from whom we had this relation, was his neice, who be- 
held the scene of her relation’s triumph with a sensibility not to be expressed ; 
| to Noverre himself it was as overpowering as unexpected, and he always spoke 





of it as the most melting, yet the most triumphant feeling of his life. Such 
| demonstrations of public approbation were then rare; we do not know, indeed, 
whether this was not the very first in England. Now they are robbed of muck 
of their value by frequency. 
At this time, (from 1780 to 1790,) when these fine productions were at their 
acme, it was customary to engage a ballet-master for tie season, who was to 
compose two grand ballets and two of an inferior order called divertissements ; the 
| expense of each of the former was estimated roundly at 1000/.*, and the whole 
strength of the house, scene-painters, band, decorator, dresser, and property- 
man, was placed at the command of the ballet-master. Hence the call for the 
| various knowledge assumed to be necessary to the composer of such beautiful 
concentrations of these various arts. Noverre, we know, superintended them 
all down to the pattern of a suit, and the effect corresponded to the attention 
| given to the preparations. Dr. Burney says, that in 1780, dancing had super- 
seded music, painting, and machinery at the Opera. ** After the departure of 
| Mademoiselle Heinel,” he continues, ‘ no dancing had so much delighted the 
| frequenters of the Opera, as that of M. Vestris and Mademoiselle Baccelli, till 
the arrival of M. Vestris Painé, when pleasure was sublimed into ecstacy. In 
| the year 1781, Pacchierotti had been heard so frequently that his singing was no 
impediment to conversation, or even to animated narrative and debate ; but while 
the elder Vestris was on the stage, if during a pas seul any of his admirers for- 
, got themselves so much as to applaud bim with their hands, there was an instant 
| check put to his rapture, by a choral hu—sh! For those lovers of music who 
talked the loudest when Pacchierotti was singing a pathetic air, or making an 
exquisite close, were now thrown into agonies of displeasure, lest the graceful 
, movements du dieu de la danse, or the attention of his votaries, should be dis- 
| turbed by audible approbation Since that time the most mute and respectful 
attention has been given to the manly grace of Le Pieq, and light fantastic toe 
| of the younger Vestris; to the Rossis, the Theodores, the Coulons, and the 
Hilligsbergs ; while the poor singers have been disturbed, not by the violence of 
applause, but the clamour of inattention.” 
There was scarcely, however, a single and true grand ballet given after the en- 
gagement of Noverre ended. Dauveral and Gallet his pupils—Didelot and Des 
Hayes, with many others, gave ballets, but they rarely, if at all, ascended 
beyond the level of the divertissement. ‘They degenerated to such things as 
** Little Peggy’s love,” and the train of mythological dances which have since 
been accepted for the heroic pantomime, and now occupy the stage almost to 
its entire exclusion. 
Thus the reign of these noble specimens of poetry and imagination was of 
short duration. They had waned even before the death of Noverre, who lived 
long enough to perceive and to denounce the coming change ; nor can we con- 
clude our slight sketch by a more just explication, than thatin which he has 
closed one section of his work. He says, * I have avoided, as much as possi- 
ble, all criticism ; yet not wishing to give a senseless panegyric on the absurdities 
adopted by fashion and false taste, I may be allowed to set myself against al! 
those abuses which are intruding upon dancing, tothe destruction of all its 
graces ; banishing the rules of proportion and fine taste, and replacing everything 
| that can lend acharm to the art, by an ennuyant monotony of bad aéti(udes, dts- 
| proportioned fimes, and unnatural pauses. When I can be persuaded that the 
Graces and the Nymphs ought to dance like Bacchanals, the Sports and the 
Smiles to move like Fauns and Sylvans—when they can prove to me that angles, 
whether right, salient, or acute, can make the beauty of the imitative arts— 
when painters, whose opinion and talents] respect, shal! demonstrate to me 
that they must renounce the curved lines and wise proportions that nature has 
traced for them—when they can convince me that, in the imitative arts, all ought 
to be stiff and formal - that it isa beautiful sight to see sixty arms well raised 
above their heads, and thirty right legs, carried by a spontaneous movement to a 
level with the shoulders, I will besilent * * * * Thavealready said, and 
Lhere repeat, that their exists an intimate analogy between painting and dancing ; 
plan, distritution, grouping, repose, gesture, altitude, expression, correct design, 
right proportions, historical and fabulous subjects, all these belong equally to 
painting anddancing * * * * Jt belongs, then, to my coadjutor Gardel 
to keep off these abuses, and to declare open war against all the novelties born 
of caprice and folly. Being the absolute head of the most brilliant portion of 
; the Opera, he ought to oppuse himself with firmness all the innovations intro- 
| Vuced by stupidity and ignorance If the Colifichets and the Guinguins are the 
| children of folly and caprice. the Graces are the daughters of taste and decency ; 
it belongs then toM. Garde! to proscribe all that can impoverish and lower his 
noble compositiofis. He cannot forget that the principles of the fine arts are 
immutable, and that they are not the slaves of fashion, andthe ephemeral fancies 
of caprice. Having only Nature to imitate and adorn, we ought to remain faith- 
| ful to this our common mother. Woe to those ungrateful children who fursake 

her! Whatdo they produce! Frightful caricatures, puppets, exaggerated and 
| monstrous works, insipid and disgusting productions, rejected by an eolightened 
| public, and the shame and contempt of those who gave them birth. ’ 


| 





* The engagements for the season of 1793 or 1794, without the figurantes, have 
} been computed at 8550/. The sums which have been lost by the Opera-house are 
} large almost beyond credibility. 


-_—— . 
IRISH MUNICIPAL BILL. 
From the London Spectator. 

The Peers have this week revelled in the exercise of irresponsible power. 
| They have proved how feeble ia the curb which the Reform Act was supposed 
to have placed on their will to work mischief. The * glorious majority of 
eighty-six ’’ has had no other effect than to stimulate them to increase their hos- 
| tile array. We gave warning against the delusion that the Peers would yield 
| to the growing majority of the People’s Representatives. From the first we 
| saw and said, that the Peers would not yield ; that their plan and the position 
‘ they took up forbade such an expectation.—Our predictions have been verified. 
So far from flinching, Lord Lyndhurst, on Monday, defended and reiterated 
| his taunting reproach against the mass of the Irish nation. He based the re- 
fusal of the Saxon institutions which Englishmen and Scotchmen love, on the 
ground that the majority of the Irish are alieus in blood, language, and religion. 
His party adopted his opinions and applauded his avowal of them. They mus- 
tered all their forces, and refused their assent to the amendments of the Com- 
mons, by the decisive vote of 220 to 123. On Lord Fitzgerald’s motion 
the numbers were 203 to 119; so that, certainly, the Tory resolution was 
not shaken, but confirmed, by the “ glorious majority of eighty-six.” 

The debate in the Lords was unequally sustained on the side of Ministers, 
| and very poorly by the Tories. Lord Melbourne vindicated the policy of his 
Goverument in an opening speech and a closing reply of very superior order. 
Both were characterized by the largeness of views and earnestness of tone 
which we have frequently seen occasion to admire in the Premier. Earl Grey, 
at last, accorded to Ministers the co-operation‘which he has so long withheld, 
and which they affect to prize so highly. We doubt whether the old Earl gain- 
ed a single additional vote for the cause which he supported. He did not ad- 
vance any new or forcible argument in its behalf. Perhaps it is because we 
have been recently accustomed to the manly and robust eloquence of Melbourne, 
that Grey’s speech on Monday night struck us as being so feeble, and, to use a 














who constituted a part of the dramatis persone, 


vulgar phrase, so ‘‘maundering.” Lord Grey appeared in the character of a 
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mediator or middle-man. He professed to have a plan of compromise ; and he 
attempted to explain it, but it was quite unintelligible. He proposed that tbe 
electors in {rish municipalities should have the right of voting for only half the 
number of Councillors, in order to insure a share of the representation to the 
Protestant minority. But how this was to be effected by his plan—who were to 
choose the other half of the Council, or whether they were to be nominated by 
the Crown—or in what way the body was to be put together—Lord Grey did 
not seem to understand himself, and certainly did not explain to his hearers. 
Whatever it was, it found little favour in the House. 

Lord Ellenborough, indeed—surmising, perhaps, that his vast sirecure would 
be far from safe if matters came to the worst—affected unusual moderation, and 
hinted that some such arrangement might be the basis of a new bill, if combined 
with provisions to put down agitation But the Duke of Wellington would 
listen to nothing like compromise: he avowed his resolution to adhere to the 
Lyndhurst bill, and not to give the Irish Catholics the power to elect their own | 
Jocal rulers, for that they are Catholics. Lord Lyndhurst’s speech was un- | 
worthy of his talents ; it bore the marks of labour but not of power—of lavour 
applied to the meanest use, a personal self-defence, and a personal attack on 
Sheil, O'Connell, and Russell. T'wo of the three columns which his speech as 
reported in the Times tills, were occupied with this unworthy matter, the very 
garbage of Tory newspapers ; Cicero “in Catilinam ” was quoted, schoolboy 
fashion, against O'Connell, and the condemned tragedy of ** Don Carlos” | 
egaint Lord John Russell, its author! Was not this fitting employment for a, 
accomplished Ex-Chancellor, in the House of Lords, when the subject of de- 
liberation was the right governing of seven millions of people ' 

Lord Holland said several good things; but he was more diffuse and not so 
happy and terse as his wont. Of course his arguments and the general tone of 
his speech, were in accordance with that sincere attachment to popular nghts | 
and Liberal principles for which Lord Holland bas always had credit 

The above isa sketch of the Peers’ proceedings on Monday. In a Commit- | 
tee of Conference on Thursday, their tardy ‘reasons ” for refusing to concur | 
in the leading amendments of the Commons (for they made a parade of giving 
way on some small matters) were communicated to that House. Lord John 
Russell would not insult the Representatives of the people by again soliciting 
them to consider how much more they could yield. He moved that the reasons 
of the Peers should be taken into consiJeration * that day three months "—a 
Parliamentary phrase for never. Sir Robert Peel durst not venture another 
trial of strength ; and Lord John's motion was carried, afier an animated de- | 
bate, without a division. So the Irish Municipal Bill was lost. In the towns | 
of England and Scotland, men are * well and quietly governed * by esteemed | 
rulers of their own choice: the towns of Ireland are oppressed and plunder- | 

| 
| 


ed by selt-clected Orange corporators, whom the people both cespise al d 
hate. 

The tone of Ministers, on this occasion, was decorously elevated : some 
thought it even strong. Lord John Russell and Mr. Spring Rice held out the 
prospect of carrying a bill of the same sort next year. They grounded this hope 
on their previous experience of what the Lords have done after a cerjain de- 
gree of pressure from without. | 

Sir Robert Peel fastened himself to the Peers and their policy. He shrunk 
from defending Lord Lyndhburst’s language, but eulogized his conduct. He 
reprobated the immediate decision of the question, and wished for time to have | 
the reasons of the Lords printed and considered; yet he admitted that injury | 
would arise from delay and further discussion! He denied that the Peers were 
irresponsible legislators, for they were responsible to God! and he declared bis 
conviction that their treatment of Ireland was in accordance with the * pre | 
ponderaling mass of public opinion " in England? Altogether, a speech move 
feeble, illogical, self-contradictory, and even ludicrous in parts for its solemn 
absurdity, has seldom been heard in the House of Commons. The Tories | 
seemed dismayed at the miserable exhibition of their leader: who turned round | 
and round tor cheers, which even the ** Roarers " were tuo sulky to give hin: 
they felt that he had not earned the wonted yells. 

Mr. U'Cov nell appeared to great advantage.—Stern, earnest, gravely impas- 
sioned rather than violent, be stood hke one holding the commission of Heaven 
to hurl denunciation against guilty oppressors. ‘To commen personalities he 
never stooped, but shook the scourge of satire over the head of the Tory leader, 
and placed bis notion of responsibility in its real and ridiculous light. He ab- 


stained fron: noticing Lord Lyndburst’s abuse of himself; and reserved all in the case supposed, deem it necessary to carry a reform into the House of 


his energies for a brief but most emphatic description of the consequences of 
the proceedings of the Lords—of their exasperating effect in lreland, and 
ullimate beariug on the great question of Peerage Reform. Mr. O'Connell 


priate spee ch, 

Mr. Roebuck was calm, sarcastic, and philosophical in his exhibition of the | 
vices, natural and ievitable, of irresponsible legislation Nobody could gain- 
say the truth of his position, that men will abuse power for the exercise of 
which they are not beld accountable to their fellow-men; nobody could deny 
that the Peers of England, as a body, bad allowed their selfish interests to pre- 
dominate in their legislative acts, and their earthly propensities to overcome the 
heavenly sanction,—by a regard to which latter, according to the hypocritical 
Member for Tamworth, they were to be kept in their right path Yet, though 
these truths were undeniable—alimost self-evident—we question whether they 
were not for the first time clearly stated and laid down as such in the House 
of Commons, on Thursday. The time is coie when, cant being on the 
wane and plain truth in the ascendant, they will be as familiar there as in other 
places. 

The Trish Municipal Bilis the only measure of reform absolutely lost this 
week ; but we referto our patliainentary report for an account of Tory demon- | 
Strations with regard to the bills for amending the electoral registration, and 
establishing a civil registration of births and marriages, which render it almost 
certain that the most valuable portions of those measures will be cut out by the 
Peers. In that case, they too must be rejected by the Commons. There is no 
question whatever as to the fate of the Irisi Chureb Bill—chat must go of course. 
As the session proceeds, others will be stifled or mangled ; and then the re- 
formers will be told for comfort, that, in éame the Peers must yield,—that, by 
much asking. something willbe got by the Commons, ** sooner or later.” 

Perhaps, in the long run, the Peers may be so wearied, or so alarmed, as to 
grant a portion of that which, if then given entire, would be of little use, in 
consequence of the delay between the demand and the concession. To put off 
a reform for a year or two, might be of comparatively little moment if when it 
was gained it sufficed for its object. But the Loids take care. that every mea- 
sure of reform shall come, not on!y too late, but either in a mutilated condition 
or so incumbered as to hinder or clog its beneficial course. Thus it was with 
the Catholic Rehef Bul; so also with the Reform of Parliament ; and the cam 
sequence of postponing the bills for Ireland, introduced during the last and 
present session, will be equally unsatisfactory and disastrous 

In the course of the discussion in the Huuse of Lords, Lord Holland conten- 
ded, in opposition to Lord Lyndhurst, that the admission of agitators into 
wunicipal bodies, would convert them from agitators into friends of order—and 
thus illustrated his arguments : 

“It refers toa city of noless importance than the city of London, and to rio 
less a personage thanthe celebrated John Wilkes. Now, my Lords, let us look 
what was the conduct of that person when connected with the Corporation of 
London and when he was a member of it, and let us see if we may not judge 
therefrom of the effect of these ‘normal schools of agitation.’ Ish-ll not go 
through the very long history of the honourable Member's life, though it is very 

important as regards the history of the times, and let me add, very instructive. 
It will sutlice forme to commence my narrative fromthe period when, after , 
being outlawed and exiled, he returned to his country on the eve of a general 
election. It pleased him, outlawed as he was, to set up for the city of London. 
What was the consequence? He was heaien by a large majority, as might be 
exprcted. Upon the poll being declared, the Government thought it their duty 
tu take fresh proceedings against bim, and in consequence he was arrested 
Here his triumph commenced. Immediately on his arrest, he commenced to be 
regarded as the victim of persecution; and the mob, ever ready to assist the 
apparentiy unfortunate, having rescued him from the Sheriff, a scene of riot, 
confusion, and violation of the law, such as, by the way, no town in Ireland pre- 
sents now or heretofore an example of, commenced in the good city of London 

lhe mob paraded him in triumph through Marylebone, Westminster, Lambeth, 

Southwark, and Middlesex ; in fact, in all parts of the metropolis but the city | 
of London, where the normal schools of agitation prevailed. Shortly after this | 
event he stood for the county of Middlesex, where there was no corporation to | 
resist him; and, although he bore with him the character of a slanderer, a | 
blasphemer, and the insulter of royalty even in the palace, and had thrown the 
whole country intoa state of confusion and uproar, from which it did not recover | 
for ten years, he was for that county returned to Parliament ; and forthat county | 
—through the good humor and good sense of Lord North—sat in the House of | 
Commons But he sat not only there : he also succeeded in obtaining a seat in | 
the Corporation of Lendon, having heen chosen not only an Alderman, but the | 
Lord Mayor of the great metropolis. 
, * Puit Ilium et engens gloria Teucrorum.’ 
’ Weil, my Lords, in the year 1780, a period of carnage and horror such as, I 
eer wd —— in on reat ty a scene of conflagration and 
iat fr ies iegrace ~ oy pl re place. This event, though } 
aie octane Re . Te urge ° ry any in Priest, or by any Cath- 
lasieb ia aches aan a > yet e — 0 © Popery’ that was nearly 
saat le dhele aan ~ this —- And to whom did the Govern- 
hs aatimen, the tee md ave a tu check this scene of bloodshed. To 
olen 6 a nena phemer, the » anderer of royalty, and the leveller of good 
He g00d institutions—Joba Wilkes. The then Lord Mayor of Loudon 


| being told that the troops could not march without a warrant, said. * Well, 


| land the advantages of good government. 


‘the motion of Lord J. Russel, rejecting altogetaer the amendments of the 


| in England and Ireland, are disposed to take the part of the ministers, and to 


| the very great majority of the property and intelligence of the empire adheres 


| their constitutional duty. 


consequences, and would be responsible for any peril which might menace and 
| rend the constitution in any of its integral parts. 
that this is a kind of parliamentary phraseology,or circuitous and qualifying system 
| of impotent verbiage, by which an angry debater contrives to insinuate more 
meaning than he deems it prudent to convey in exact terms; the plain sense of 


, uwn wrongs, which, if permitted, they could immediately do, by driving their 


bad a constitutional! timidity which prevented him from taking any decided step, 
and the Horse Guards had scruples about marching troops 1nto the city witheut 
a warrant from a magistrate. The civic {unctionary could not be found, nor was 
he willing to sign the warrant. An attack on the Bank of England was known 
to be in contemplation, aud the city and all it contained seemed devoted to 
destruction. Where in this emergency did the gentleman go !—-where but to the 
incendiary, the outlaw, the blasphemer. Wilkes at once came forward, and on 


they sha'l have one. Tas an Alderman ama Magistrate of the city of London, 
and I will not only sign you a general warrant, but myself march at the head of 
the troops acting under it.’ Thus, my Lords, di¢ the man who for ten long 
years they had been abusing day after day in the House of Commons—whom 
they had described as an agitator, a breaker of the peace—the man whom they 
had called every bad name, and loaded with every opprobrious epithet, save 
the city of London from the fury of a mob and the torch of the msonsteny. 
And how was it, my Lords, this change was brought about in bim 1—By his | 
becoming connected with the Corporation. He became not ouly a pupil in the 

school of normal agitation, but an actual usher; and the consequence was, he 
felt responsible for the honor of his order, and he determined 10 inaintaia it. 
My Lords, these are my morals to be derived froin this history There are 
some, perhaps, present who sat in Parliament at that period to which I allude, 


turn up the whites of their eyes and affect the utmost horror at the idea of drink- 
ing a glass of wine or bowing or shaking hanes with an agitator, who did not | 
think it any disgrace to have the good city of London saved by a hlasphemer and 
an abuser of royalty. My Lords, I have not been speaking of Mr. O Connell, | 
but of John Wilkes, though I admit, muta‘o nemine, the same story might be 
told of him; and yet,my Lords, such is said to be the reason for denying to lre- 


THE OTHER SIDE. 
From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. July 3. 

‘The sto'm which threatened so much. and from which so many persons, both 
at home and abroad, had anticipated the ruin of the British monarchy, and the 
issuing forth ef a crowned republic with double-thonged despotism In both hands, 
has at Jength broken up in a kind of summer hail-shower—with a very little 
noise, and absolutely no mischief whatever. ‘lo use a more domestic hgure and 
similitude, the husband bas insisted upon his marital rights and authority, and 
the angry wife, after a petulant toss of her head, and another exercise or two of 
her saucy tongue, has very wisely submitted— merely whisking herself out of 
the room, avd slamming the door behind her. ‘The matter at issue between the 
Lords and Commons, the Irish Municipal Bill, is thus put off for to-morrow three 
months,—the Lords having rejected the Commons’ bill, and the Commons, on 


Lords. 

Thus, therefore, the collision has terminated for the present, and we think we 
nay add, as regards any peril to the constitutional joints and framework of our 
government, has terminated altogether ‘There can exist, indeed, no manner of 
doult, that the radical and democratic party in the State, and all its ramifications 


denounce the conduct uf the Lords asa harsh and violent stoppage of the course 
of government. But, as was said by Sir Robert Peel, itis equally certain—that 


most warmly to the Lords, aud will support them in the fearless discharge of 


The best, and, indeed, the only readable speech, in the whole debate upon this 
eccasion, is that of Sir Robert Peel's, aud the best and most splendid portion of 
Sir Robert's speech is that part of it in which be replies to the insinuated threat 
of Lord J. Russell, that if the Lords should continue in their pertinacious op- 
position to public opinion when loudly and explicitly declared, as he (Lord Jobn 
Russel ) would endeavor to prove that it should be, they must then abide by the 





It 1s unnecessary to observe, 


Lord Russell here being, that either he, or the people as his instrument, would, 


Lords itself; that either new peers would be made in sufficient number to coun- 


terpoise the influence of Conservatism, or that the House of Lords would be | 
| itself rendered a representative senate, 
hever projuced a stronger impression than by this short and altogether appro- | grain of spirit and vigour, nut to say genius and eloquence, which reflects great 


To this, Sir Robert Pee! replied in a 


honour upon his talents ; and if the fire would burn as steadily as it occasionally 
blazes brightly, there would be little further to desire in this leader of the Con- 
servative party 

** There remains,” said Sir Robert, “ but one further point upon which it is 
necessary that I should trouble the house; it is the extraordinary language of | 
the noble lord, (Lord J. Russell.) in which he speculates upon the maintenance | 


or non-maintenance of the British constitution consequent upon this course of 
conduct by the House of Lords. 
the crown, has indeed excited my strong surprise; I will not even discuss the | 


Such an intimation coming from a minister of 


point on this argument, sir, because J cannot allow myself to admit this appre- | 
hension. I am really unable to conceive that the people are willing to forego 

the advantages which they derive from that mixed and balanced form of gov- , 
ernment under which they have been so long advancing in greatness and pros- | 
perity. On the other side of the house they might say that they must not! 
refuse justice to Ireland; but what did that mean? Had the other side a right 

to set up their own opinion as infallible, and would the country recognize its | 
infallibility? The Lords,” continued Sir Robert, “will no doubt continue to 

retain and exercise their own judgment, founded as it is upon a sense of their 

public duty—a sense of what they ought to do forthe sake of their order—a due | 
impression of the uprightness with which their high functions ought to be ex- 
ercised, so as to secure their own independence, and accomplish Whose objects 
which the public interest might demand—he repeated, that they woald.continue 
to exercise that judgment, not for their own gratitication merely, still less for the 
maintenance of personal privileges or advantages, but for the maintenance of 
enlightened views and an impartial promotion of the true interests of the com 

munity at large. The House of Lords, he felt satisfied, would not yield to the 
first expression of mere popular passion, and resisting that passion as they had 
dune, and as he felt assured they would continue to do, there could not be a. 
shadow of doubt that they would be supported in their resistance, by a great and | 
preponderating mass of public opinion, by all that was intelligent, by all that had 
preserved, and would in time coming not cease to rescue the ‘British constitu- 
tion from any dangers with which it might be threatened. Gusts of popular | 
passion may occasionally seem to shake their authority, and bring into question 
their value and importance to the state, but there is no man who looks at the 
history of our institutions; and the character of the English people, if he does 
so calinly and # npartially, can admit into his mind the semblance of a doubt that | 
our mixed form.of government has taken such deep rovt in the hearts and affec- 
tions of the people, as that it mmust long remain secure from any real danger. 
(Hear, hear.) It is impossible to reflect upon the changes which have taken 
place during the last ten years, without feeling assured that the House of Lords 
must be considered as more contirmed than ever in the bold which they possess, | 
and justly possess, upon the respect and affections of the people of this country.” , 
(Loud and continued cheers.) 

All this is well said—perfectly just and true—and worthy of Sir Robert Peei. 
The Lords possess, buyond doubt, the full confidence and affections of the peo- 
ple. Their condact 1s duly estimated by all those who are opposed to the | 
principle of governing Ireland upon the system of Popish ascendancy, and put- 
ting a million of Protestants at the mercy of one inan—tying them down by 
British-power and the harshest laws, from asserting the right to vindicate their 


cowardly evemies and persecutors before them, though led on by their priests, 
and exceeding them by numbers in an amount of nearly five toone, The Lords, 


| Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1s to follow the example of Lord Brougham 


| cording to the English laws. 


| Were they at war! 


tion, are their deliberate purpose, we must here again revert to the threat of 
Lord J. Rassell—* [ will omit no ineans, by which we may be able to arrive at 
the public opinion, at the true and genuine and ur questionable will and opinion 
of the people, upou the subject in conflict between us; and if the Lords will 
not then concur with us,—they must abide the consequences of the maintenance 
or non-maintenance of the British constitution.” We have above given the 
auswers of Sir Robert Peel to this insinuated threat. namely, that the public 
opinion is with the Lords. But never perhaps was language like this, 
fectly at variance with the decorum of law, and the obligation to preserve 
order, heard from the ministers of the crown. 





SO per, 
Public 
So then, Mr. Spring Rice, the 
and 
Mr. O Connell, and to become the champion of agitation through England. A 
pretty occupation truly this fora high officer of law and finance, more especially 
charged with the duty of admonishing the people to labour in the steady pursuits 
of industry and economy ; a pretty piece of decency, indeed, to threaten to go 
about England like a strotling player, acting to barns’ full uf seditious audiences 
or mounted upona stage like a mendicant quack. Surely, if Mr. Chancellor 


| Rice were to set this example, and put inte practice these pranks of disgusting 


nonsense, the King would instantly tumble such 4 minister out of office, and 
not suffer his councils to be disgraced any longer by his presence. Lord John 
Russell, too, the Secretary of State for the Hoine department, whose business 


| 
ris ° as : . ae 
| and I should not be much surprised if [ now spoke in the presence of some who it more especially is to set an example to the magistracy of the country, and to 
' 


maintain even with severity the peace and order of all classes on al! occasions. 
Did it ever vccur to Mr. Pitt, when Chancellor of the Exchequer, to Mr. 
Perceval, Mr. Fox, or Lord Greuville, when defeated in any favourite measure, 
to conceive, much less to give utterance to such undignified menace. But the 
whole thing would be a jest too coarse and unsavory even for the most vitiated 
public taste; the boys and maid-servants would pelt Lord John and Mr. Rice 
with stones and mud, and peas, and beans, and rotten cabbages, if they made 
an exhibition of themselves upon such an errand as raising a seditious array 
against their master. A dry summer, like the last, might perhaps save such 
agitators froma particular kind of popular vengeance; but nothing that we can 
iriagine, except a thorough transformation in the hearts and feelings of Eng- 
lishmen, which we cannot anticipate, could secure them from the unalterable 
contempt and disgust of all men of sense and honesty should they embark in 
such an enterprise. Surely the reporters of the debates of last Thursday must 
have mistaken Lord J. Russell and Mr. S. Rice. But we wait forthose calmer 
moments when the language of fury will doubtless be retracted in the hour of 
deliberation. 


Kmpervial Parliament, 


SALARIED MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 
House of Commons, June 30. 

Sir JOHN HANMER moved the following resolution—* That it is contrary 
to the independence, a breach of the privileges, and derogatory to the character 
of the House of Commons, for any of itsMembers to become the paid advo- 
cate in Parliament for the conduct there of either public or private affairs of 
any portion of his Majesty's subjects.” 

He supported bis resolution in . speech of nearly an hours’ duration ; but 
Was almost inaudible, in consequence of the constant talking and interruption of 
a very impatient House. His main argument was that the paid agent of any 
body of men could not be relied on to give an independent vote on questions 
in which his paymasters were interested ; and he considered that Mr. Roebuck, 
by accepting a salary from the Assembly of Lower Canada, had placed himself 
in that situation 

Mr. ROEBUCK quoted the judgment of an Election Committee. who had 
decided that Mr. Huskisson’s acceptance of the office of salaried agent for 
Ceylon did not incapacitate him from sitting in the House. He also referred to 
the cases of Mr Burke, Sir James Mackintosh, Mr. Burge, Mr. Marryatt, and 
Mr. Labouchere, who had ali been Members of the House, and at the same time 
Colonial agents. The resoiution of Sir John Hanmer would exclude the 
Governor of the Bank of England, East India and Bank Directors, and even 
the King’s Ministers, from Paliament. The oniy danger that could arise from 
the practice against which the resolution was aimed, wasaverted by the publicity 
of the fact that such and such perso.s received pay for certain services. There 
was law and precedent in favour of the practice ; and he should Jeave it to the 
House to decide whether there was not common sense also 

Mr HARVEY expressed, in strong terms, his sense of the merciless treat- 
ment he had received, when be was forced by the resolution of the House to 
give up his business as a Parliamentary agent, which was worth £3,000 a year. 
Though he had no unfriend y teeling to Mr. Roebuck, he wished a | parties to be 
treated alike, and thit no difference should be made between bis case and that of 
others, because they had precedents on their side which he wanted. But he had 
always been the victim of party. 

Mr. SCARLETT said he would support the motion if he stood alone. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE mennoned, that he had declined to act as agent for 
Canada. He thought that Colonial agents ought not to be in Parliament ; but 
on that point Sir James Mackintosh held a different opinion. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL spoke a few words against the resolutiun. 

It was uliimately rejected, by 178 to 67. 


GENERAL ORDER OF COLONEL EVANS. 
House of Commons, Thursday, June 5. 

Sir R. PEEL said, he wished to put a question to the Noble Lord the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs respecting a document which had appeared yester- 
day, and had been repeated that day in the newspapers, professing to be an order 
from a British officer, in command over the British Auxiliary Legion in Spain 
and bearing some external marks of authenticity, but certainly also bearing 
internal evidence of its being a fabrication. This document professed to state 
that the British Auxiliary Legion was acting in unison with the British naval 
force serving under the orders of his Majesty’s Government, and that on that 
account all British subjects who might be found serving in the forces of Don 
Carlos should be considered as rebels to his Majesty the King of England, and 
as such liable to be panished by death, and that they should be so punished ac- 
(Hear, hear] He must assume that that docu- 
ment could not be authentic: but as it had got into circulation, he hoped the 
Noble Lord, if he had any information to enable him to pronounce whether 
it was a genuine document or not, would not conceal it from the House 
{ Hear, hear 

lord PALMERSTON said. he was sure the right hon. bart. must be aware 
that the question which he had put to him (Lord Palmerston) was a question 
relating to the acts of an officer not serving in the British service, or under the 


| orders of the British government, and for whose acts, therefore, the British go- 


vernment was not responsible, and of whose acts the British government could 
not, in the ordinary course of things, have any official cognizance whatever. 
He had seen the document alluded to; and if the right hon. bart. questioned him 
as a minister of the crown, he bad no information to give respecting it, for as 
such be could not possess any. But if the right hon. bart asked him as an in- 


| dividual whether that order bad heen issued, he was bound to say he believed 
| such order had been i<sued. 


{Here an hon. member on the opposition benches 
significantly exclaimed ** Ha! ha!’’ which was followed by cheers from the same 
side of the house.}] He felt it unnecessary to state that no order emanating 
from a general in foreign service, could be looked upon as an interpretation of 


| phe laws of Great Brituon. 


Lord MAHON said, there was one question which he wished to put tothe 
Noble Lord the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—were they at peace or 
(Hear, hear.} He thought thata very plain question, and 
he also thought that that must be a very tortuous policy which would not admit 
of his receiving to it an equally plain answer. [Cries of order.] 

Lord PALMERSTON said, that the Noble Lord, in putting a plain question, 
needed not to have gone intoa tortuous argument. [Hear, hear.] ‘The Noble 
Lord had asked him whether they were at peace or war, and the only answer he 


by their undaunted conduct, bave raised another rampart round the Protestant | C°U!d give tothe question was, that they had signed a treaty with Spain, by 


altar ; they have given new hopes and a solid confidence tu our sober and peace- | 
able fellow-subjects in Ireland; they have struck the knife from the assassin’s 
arm, and made the Ifishman’s shed a more peaceful abode than it has hitherto 
been forthe last year. ‘The people are coming round to the wise aid noble sen- 


timents of the Lords in flocks ; vast accessions are making to the Conservative | ¢¢stined for Spain. 


which they were bound to give wo the Queeu of Spain the operation of a naval 
force if necessary, and they were now executing fully and completely the terms 
of that obligation. [Hear, hear ] 

An Hon. Member said that a large detachment of force was now in the river, 
He wished to know what clause in the treaty justified the 


force day by day; and the King is aware,’and justly appreciates the change | British Government in sending out that force? 


which is hourly taking place in the public mind. Let us only wait quietly for 


Lord PALMERSTON said that Lord John Hay was obliged to erect some 


the next registration—let there be no precipitate dissolution of parliament, and | Patteries, and he stated that he had great difficulty in carrying on the works, 
then we shall see that the same change which bas been recently evinced in War- owing to the inexperience of his men in that sort of employment. The detach- 


wickshire is spreading rapidly to every town and borough in England. 

A curious question of some interest remains. 
and their disappointed adherents pursue with the people, and how will they | 
reconcile the Radicals within and without the House to the defeat which they 
have sustained, and under which they, the Ministers, have deemed it prudent to 
succumb), from a conviction that the majority of the people, and the great masses 
of property, are heartily with the Lords! How will they employ the long 
interval ef the prorogation, which in some weeks at least must occur! Mr. | 
Spring Rice has boldly avowed the course which they intend to adopt. It 1s| 
that of agitation. ‘J shall make it a point,” said Mr. Spring Rice, “ to visit in 
person all the principal borough towns in Ireland, and | shall then explain to 
them what we, the ministers, were endeavouring to do towards the relief of 
Ireland,—and how, and by whom, we have been defeated and disappointed 
The people shall have the whule cause before them, and the Lords and the 
kingdom generally shall then hear the public voice.” And to show that the 





ministers here acted in preconcerted union, and that these means, namely agita- 


ment alluded to consisted of an officer and company of sappers and miners, who 


What course will the ministers | Wee © give the required assistance to Lord John Hay. 


i 
LATEST INTELLIGENCE. 

Sir Francis Freeting, so many years Secretary to the General Post Office, 
died on the 10th of July aged 72 

The Sultan of Turkey, in consequence of the representations of the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, in the affair of Mr. Churchill, has dismissed the Reis Effendt 
—and thus removed al! apprehension of difficulty between Great Britain and 
Turkey. 

The third reading of the established Church Bill was to come on in the 
House of Commons on the night of the 18th ult., when two important amend- 
ments were to be moved, and it was thought the bill would pass. 

A tremendous storm, attended with hail, thunder and lightning, passed over 
the eastern part of England onthe 12th ult. doing immense damage to property. 
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Hail stones fell of great size, destroying many thousand acres of grain, green 
houses ; young trees received much injury and many birds were killed. Some 
of the hail stones measured five inches in circumference. Several persons 
were killed by the lightning 

The news from Paris is unimportant. Another official notice had appear- 
edin the Moniteur, forbidding the transmission of military stores into Spain. 

Great preparations are making for the celebration of the * three days.” The 
King bas signified bis determination to be present, notwithstanding the remon- 
strance of his ministers. 

Aliveau, whu attempted to assassinate Louis Phillippe, was executed on the 
Guillotine on the I!th of July. He hore his fate with much firmuess. His 
jast words are reported to have been as follows:—*‘I die for the Republic. I 
repeat that I had no accomplices. I am as pure as Brutus and Sandt, and like 
them wished for the liberty of my country.” 

King Lovis Phillippe had at length consented to advance King Leopold, of 
Belgium, the £40,000 sterling agreed upon as the marriage portion of the 
Princess Louise of Orleans, now the consort of the King of the Belgians. 

Advices from Spain show that the Queen's troops have met with some rever- 
ses. Onthe Llthof July, General Evans at the head of 8000 troops attacked 
Fontarabia, which was stoutly defended by the Carlisits, who numbered about 
4000. After meeting with partial success the Britis troops were compelled 
to retreat with considerable loss —Several women were seen during the engage- 
ment fighting bravely ou the side of the Carlis.s. ‘The accounts from the Asturias 
were on the whole unfavorable to the cause of the Queen. 

The cholera has again made its appearance in Austrian Lombardy. 

THE REVENUE. 

The accounts of the revenue for the quarter ending on the 5th of July had 
been published, and show a very satisfactory state of affairs :— 

The increase inthe customs is £1,162 420 upon the year, and £381,260 upon 

the quarter; and in the excise of £834,912 tor the year, and £713,201 upon 
the quatter—which gives, in round: numbers, an advantage under these two 
peads over the former year of full two millions. Stamps also had proved more 
productive by £229 874 upon the year, and £110,096 upon the quarter than the 
jast returns ; and the same is to be said of the post office, which shows an in- 
crease of £69,000 upon the year, and of £34,000 upon the quarter. The 
assessed taxes have decreased by £196.611, upon a comparison of the two 
years, but show ao improvement upon the quarter of £70,707. 
" The taxes classed as * miscellaneous” have increased upon the year to the 
amount of £870, but fallen off forthe quarter by £2,815. The increase for 
the whole year as compared with the last, is £2,045.456, and upon the quarter, 
£1,306,648. The amount ef exchequer bills which will probably be wanted 
for the service of the current year, is fixed at £6 412.878. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Monday, Mr. Vandenhoff, the actor, obtained 
a verdict, with £160 damages, against Mr. Bunn, the. lessee of Drury Lane 
Theatre. It appeared from the evidence, that Mr. Vandenhoff was engaged in 


July 1835, at asalary of £18 a week to play at Drury Lane Theatre for two | 


seasous. He accordingly performed till the 17th of May 1836; when Buno 
closed the theatre, and declared the season to be at an end, although he opened 
it afew nights after, and kept it open tillthe 18.h of July. Mr. Vandenhoff 
was not alluwed tu play during this supplementary season; and it was for nine 
weeks’ salary that the Jury gave the verdict of £160. [We suppose that the 
other performers, dismissed at the same time with Mr. Vandenhotl, will come 
upon Bunn for their nine weeks’ salaries. } 


In the Under Sheriff's Court, on Weduesday, a Jury was summoned to assess 


the damages to be paid by Mr. Macready for the assault on Mr. Bunn—the de- | 


fendaut having allowed judgment to go by default. The evidence proved, that 
Mr. Bunn had been must severely thrashed, and that his surgeon's /irs¢ bill 
amounted to £44. It was also stated that the production of the Maid of Artois 
was delayed for some weeks owing to Mr. Bunn’s inability to attend te his busi- 
ness—thereby occasioning a luss to him of £400 or £500. The Jury, however, 
assessed damages atonly £150. Mr. Sergeant Talfourd delivered a very elo- 
quent speech for his friend Macready. 

The funeral of Mr. James Mill took place at Kensington on Wednesday. It 
was attended oy his son and only a few friends. 

Mr O'Connell's motion on Peerage Reform was dropped on Thursday ; part- 
ly because business whch came before it on the Notice-paper was not concluded 
till a late hour, but chiefly because the friends of the cause felt that the debate 
on the Irish Municipal Bill had, io effect, tended to the same end. 

War-office, June 28, 1836.—Ist Life Grds.: Cor. and Sub-Lt. H. H. Aston 
to be Lt. by p. v. Tomline, who ret.; JH. Lord Earlsfort to be Cor. and Sub- 
Lt. by v. Aston; 2d Life Gds.: Cor. and Sub-Lt. J. Carr (Adj.) to have the 


rank of Lt.; 2d Drag.—Surg. J. Winterscale, from the 71st Ft. to be Surg. v. | 


C. Annesley, who ret. upon bh p.; Coldstream Gds.—Serj. Maj. W. Moore to 
be Quartermaster, v. Selway, dec: 58th Ft.—Ens. E. Forsbrooke to be Lt. by 
p. v. Thorne, whoret.: S. Oakeley, Gent. to be Ens by. p. v. Forsbrooke: 
71st: Surg. T. Young, from the 95th to be Surg, v. Winterscale, app. to the 
2d Drag.: 75th—T. G. Walker, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Hore, who ret : 79th 
—Lt. G. Gyre, from h p Unatt. so be Lt repaying the diff. v. Matheson, prom : 
80th—Sialf-Assist. Surg. R. Turnbull to be Surg. v. Ewing, app. to 95th:— 
Surg. J Ewing, from the 80th to be Surg. v. Young, app. to the 71st: 98th— 
Ens. M. Gavin to be Lt. by p. v. M’Cabe, who ret.: J. M. Jeffrey, Gent. to be 
Ens. by p. v. Gavin: Ist W. I. Regt.—Ens. C Bentley to be Adj. v. Scrim- 
minger, who res. the Adjutancy only.—Unat.: To be Capt. without p.—Lt H. 
Hill, from the lst Drag. Gds ; Lt. H. Matheson, from the 79th Ft.—Brev.: 
Capt. F. C. Irwin, of the 63d Ft. to be Com. of the Troops in Western 
Australia, with therank of Maj. in the Army. 

Mem.: His Maj. has been graciously pleased to permit the 12th Foot to bear 
on its colours and appointweuts, in addition to any other badges or devices 
which have been already authorised, the word ‘ India,’ in commemoration of its 
distinguished conduct during its services in the East Indies, from the year 1797 
to the year 1809. 

Office of Ordnance, June 24, 1836.—R. Engineers—Sec. Capt. T. F. Lan- 
cey to be Capt. v. Melhuish, placed on the Ret. List; First Lieut. V. J Biscoe 
to be Sec. Capt. v. Lancey, prom. ; Sec. Lieut J. H. Payne to be First Lieut. 
v. Biscoe; Ordnance Med. Depart.—Assist. Surg. J. Parratt to be Sarg v. 
Kelby, ret.; J. A Lawson, MD, to be Assist.-Surg. v. Parratt; Surg. M. 
Thomas to be Assist.-Inspector of Ordnance Hosp., v. Durie, ret, Assist.-Surg. 
T. Whitelaw to be Surg. v. Thomas; W. A. D’Assauville, M.D., to be Assist.- 
Surg. v. Whitelaw. 

War Office. July 1, 1836 —1st R. Drag. Gis—Cornet T. B. May, from h. p. 
of 3d Light Drag. to be Cornet, without p. July Ist; 7th Drag. Gds.—Cornet 
F. Viscount Kailcoursie to be Lieut. by p. v. Holmes. who ret. July 1; Cornet 


Hon. C. A. Dillion, from the 16th Light Drag. to be Cornet, v. Lord Kilcoursie, | 


July 1; 7h Light Drag —Brev. Maj. H. Owen, froin hb. p. 18th Light Drag. to 


be Capt. without p. v. Cotton dec. July 1; 16th Light Drag.—Cornet Hon. C. | 


Bowys to be Lieut. by p. v Donnithorne, who ret July 1. 
To be Cornets, by purchase—D. MacKinnon, Gent. v. Dillon, app. to the 7th 
Drag Gds, July 1; W. S. Mitchell, Gent. v. Powys, July 2. Ist Gren’ R. Ft. 


Gas: Lt. Capt. G. \W. Eyres to be Capt. and Lt. Col. by p. v. Disom, who ret. | 


July 1; Ens. avd Lt. J. W) Drammond to be Lt. and Capt. by pv Eyres, July 
1; Hon. H. M. Percy tobe Eus. and Lt. by p. v. Drummond, July 1. Coldstream 
Ft. Gds: Maj. and Col. Sir W. M- Gomm, K ©.B_ to be Lt.-Col. Without p. v. 
MacKinnon, dec. June 23; Brev. Col. J. Freemantle to be Maj. v. Sir W. M. 
Gomm, June 23; Lt -Col. J. B. Glegg, from the h p. Unat to be Capt. and Lt 
Col. v. Freemantle, July 1. Scots Fusileer Gds : Eys. and Lt. Hon. A. Hood 
to be Lt. and Capt. by p. v Bowden, who ret. Jaly 1; J. Dilrymple, Gent: to be 
Ens. aud Lt. by p. v. Hood, July 1. 


dy, July 1. 
ly 1; G. Cubitt, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Sullivan, Jaly 1. 25th Fr: Lt A. A. 
Barnes to be Capt. by pv. Swyny, who ret. July 1; Ens. M. M. Dillion to be 
Lt. by p. v. Barnes, July 1; H. Gough, Gent: to be Ens. by p. v. Dillon, July 1 
35th Fu: Ens. H. Wheatstone, from the 6th, fo be Eus. v. English, prom. July 
1. 49th Ft: Serj. Maj. R. Hollis, from the Ist Drag. Gds, to be Ens. without p 
v. Rowen, cashiered, July 1. 64th Ft: Eus. F. A. Errington to be Lt. by p. v. 
Minto, who ret. July 1; R H. Smith, Gent. to be Ens by p. v. Errington, July 
1. Tist Ft: Eas. A. P. G. Gumming to be Lt. by p. v. Levinge, who ret. July 
1;C.V. Levinge, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Cumming, July 1. 76th Ft. : Lt. 
G. F.C. Scott to be Capt. by p. v. Ross, who ret. July 1; Ens. C. Murray to 
be Lt. by p. v. Scott, July 1; J. P. Neville, Gent. to be Ens. by p. ve Murray, 


July 1. 98th Ft.: Lt. S. Harrison, from the h. p. Unat. to be Lt. v. B. H, Ed- | 


wards, who ex. receiv. the diff. July 1. Hospital Staff: A Gordon, M. D. tobe 
Assist. Surg. tothe Forces, v. Turnbull, prom. in the 80th Ft. June 28: Brevet . 
The under-mentioned Cadets, of the Hon. E. I. Comp, Service, to have the 
temp. rank of Ens. during the period of their being placed under the command 
of Col. Pasley. of the Royal Engineers, at Chatham, for field instructions in 
the art of Sapping and Mining: Gent. Cad. R. Strachey, July 1, Gent. Cad. 
G. Macleod, July 1. Mem: the Christian name of Ens. Carey, of the 15:h, is 
Walter ; the name of the Serj. Maj. app. Quartermaster in the Coldstream R. 
Ft. Gds., is Morse. 

War-Orfice, July 5 —Memorandum.—The h. p. of the undermentioned offi- 
eers has been cancelled from the 5th inst , inclusive, upon their rec a commuted 
allowance for their commissions :— Paymaster T. Ferns, h. p. 99th Ft. ; Capt. 
H. de Forster, h. p. Brunswick Infantry. 

Office of Ordnance, July 4 —RI. Regt. of Artillery: Gent. Cads. to be Sec. 
Lts. :—J. B. Dennis, v. Rowan, pron ; D W. Pack, v. Freese, prom ; J 
‘Travers, v. Cleaveland, prom.; Hon. G. T. Devereux, v. Murray, prom.; R. 


4th Ft.: Ens. G. Kennedy to be Lt. bj p. | 
vy. Elrington, who ret July 1; F. C. Evelegh, Gent. to be Ens. by p. v. Kenne- | 
6th Ft.: Ens H. A. Sullivan to be Lt. by p. v. Benyon, who ret. Ju- | 


Marriott, prom.; E. W. Rodwell, v. Hooper prom.; S. D. Broughton, v. El- 
wyn, prom.; A H Graham, v. Wright, prom.—First Li, W. J. Stokes to be 
Sec. Capt., v. J. W. Smith, ret. on h ps; Sec Lt. T. Wilkins to be First Lt., 
v. Stokes; Lt-Col. and Brev.-Col Sir A. Dickson, K. C. B, to be Col, v. 
Forster, dec. ; Capt. and Brev.-Maj. T. G. Browne to be Lt.-Col., v. Dickson ; 
Sec. Capt. B. Willis to be Capt., v. Browne; First Lt. C. B. Symons, to be 
Sec Capt., v. Willis; Sec. Lt. W. T. Crawford, to be First Lt., v. Symons. 


Died.—On the 9th inst. at the residence of Richard Powell, Bethpage, L. 1, 
William M. Gamble of this city, eldest son of the late Wm, Gamble of Leeds, Eng. 
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By the Sheffield from Liverpool, at this port, and the New Jersey at Boston, 
Wwe are in possession of accounts from London to the 19th of July. 
The session of Parliament is drawing to a close in rather a profitless man- 
ner. The Irish Corporation Reform Bill, after several fruitless amendments 








Is this justice! is this honesty? I ask every right-thinking Englishman 

. make it his own case. I address each Englishman individually ; I say to 
im— 

“ Sir, suppose ir your parish the case to be this ; that there are ten thousand 
Protestants of whom you are one; that there are also two hundred Catholics, 
with whom, of course, you have no community of religion. ‘here is a priest 
appointed by or for these Catholics—the Protestants are called on, you are 
called on, to give that priest threc or four glebes and all your tithes. What would 
be you answer! [ will teil you. It would be a denial—a refusal. The terms 
of that refusal more harsh probably than it is necessary to express ; but it would 
be the refusal of honest indignation ” 

Let me add, however, that in the case of the Catholic there is a feature of 
greater strength and more distinctness. It is this: these tithes were instituted, 
these glebes were set apart, not by Protestants for Protestant worship, but by 
Catholics for Catholic worship. They were ours; we assigned them for vur 
purposes—the purposes of the ten thousand. The force of law. or rather the 
law of force, has unjustly torn them from the Catholics, whose property they 
were, and given them to the two hundred Protestants, whose property they are 
not. 

Take, then, this gigantic injustice aa you find it—this multitudinons injus- 
tice—and tell me, Englishmen! Britons! are you surprised that Ireland is not 
tranquil, whilst this gross, glaring, monstrous injustice prevails !—an injustice 





and conferences between the two Houses, has been abandoned by Ministers and 
| thrown overboard. ‘This twok place on the 30th of June in the Commons, on 
| receiving the re-amended Bill from the Lords, when Lord John Russell moved 


that the amendments be read that day three months, which in parliamentary 


| Parlance means never. The debate on this occasion was long and animated, 
| but as all the arguments used for and against this measure have been often 


| stated, we deem it unnecessary to repeat them now. The Bill was the Bill of 


the Miuisters, and by the Ministers it has been destroyed. For their courage | 


they deserve all the credit the world is willing to award them. 
Onthe 4th of July the Jrish Tithe Bill was again before the House of Com- 
mons, when it was moved by the Conservatives that the appropriation clause 
| Should be stricken out ; a debate ensued which lasted till a late hour, when the 
| following vote took place. For striking out the clause, 264; for retaining it, 
| 290 ;—majority in favour of ministers, 26. This is a maiority far less than 
| was expected, and proves how strong the feelings of the country are against 
| church spoliation. ‘The event has been hailed with great joy by the Conserva- 
tives, and nothing seems now to remain but for Lord Jobn Russell to burke 
| this measure also ; for most assuredly the House of Lords will never allow the 
bill to become a law while that clause forms a part of it 
In what position then are the Ministers placed? Impelled by Mr. O'Connell 
and his Tail to attempt acts of a dangerous tendency, all their measures are 
| shipwrecked upon that great constitutional breakwater—the House of Lords; 
yetif they presume to pursue a moderate course, the Agitator and his mymi- 
| dons file off and leave them in a minority in the House of Commons. Being 
' thus between Scylla and Charybdis, and being withal but indifferent navigators, 
| Shipwreck, we apprehend, must speedily befall them. Even my Lord Mel- 





| bourne, their leader, has just now very nearly been sacrificed to the charms of | 


|a Syren! 
Amidst all this the ever impatient Radicals are beginning to murmur. ‘Too 
| little they say is done, and they are calling out lustily ‘* onward,’ even should 
| the movement send the Whigs once more out of office 


distant. Dissolving Parliament would be of no available benefit,because Lord Mel 


bourne has already a working majority ; his difficulty lies with the House of is as well paid as Mr. O'Connell. 


| Lords, which, thanks to our happily poised constitution, cannot be dissolved. 
Parliament will, at any rate, be prorogued in August. 


In the preceding columns we have given an abstract of the proceedings on 
the Irish Corporation Bill, as made up by the Spectator (radical paper) ; and by 
We do this in | 
order to show the views taken by both parties,’ and trust it will prove satis- 


way of counterpart the same from Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


factory to our readers. 
the Houses has vanished. 


found guilty and executed. ‘The miserable victim died with great resolution, 
and doubtless considered himself a martyr 


standing the late occurrence. 


and great firmness of mind. Tranquillity reigns throughout France. 


The Queen's cause in Spain languishes, and Gen. Evans is in no very good 


From the general im- | 
becility of the acts of the latter, and from the murmurs of the Spectator, Tait’s | 
Magazine, &c. it would seem probable that a break up of the Cabinet is not far | 


All alarm as te the consequences of a collision between 
Alibeau, who recently attempted the life of Louis Philippe has been tried, 


Great preparations were making at 
the last dates to celebrate the * Tiree Days” with becoming splendour; and here to, as they say, from principle. 
the King had expressed his determination to participate in the fétes, notwith- 
Louis Philippe is doubtless a man of courage 


the more insufferable because it is sustained by camt and hypocrisy in the name 
, Of religion. 
| Englishmen! would you bear with patience a similar injustice, if the case 
were yours! J tell you what, the Scotchmen did not bear it: they turned out 
| on the mountain’s side, and never allowed the sword to rust in the scabbard un- 
| ul they banished this iniquity from Scotland, and until they succeeded in di- 
| recting the payments made by the people into the hands of the clergy who ad- 
| ministered to the spiritual wants of that people. 
Well, the Irish are at present more moderate—less would now content us 
, we desire to have the tithes totally abolished: or if any part remains to be le- 

vied, that it shall be applied to the purposes of giving education to all classes of 
, the people. We do not at present demand the glebes for the residence of the 
| pastors whom the people prefer. But I candidly acknowledge, that, as the con- 
| test continues and grows warmer—as the Protestant clergy identify themselves 
; with the wholesale slaughterers in the field, and with the more vexatious and 
| exasperating villany of the Exchequer attorneys—as the ideas they excite are 
| of the Rathcormacs red with the blood of the sons of widows, or of the odious 
Exchequer rebellious writs—all connection with religious institutiuns is forgot- 
j} ten; and the Irish Juggernaut of plunder and massacre stands prominent, as de- 

manding those sacrifices which we formerly thought were only made to a mere 
| difference in religion. The time is, from these eauses, fast arising when a 
| compromise will be impossible ; and those who now refuse an amicable and ino- 

derate arrangement will have to blame themselves when a similar arrangement 
| shall be rejected indignantly and contemptuously by the People of Ireland. 
| Englishmen! I call upon you, while there is time and opportunity, to rouse 

yourselves to obtain justice to Ireland. On Monday, the day on which this 
| letter will be published, the Lords will consummate another measure of injustice 
, and iniquity. Foolish and dishonest men will stand between Ireland and her 
| rights, and, in the madness of their absurdity, forget the near precipice down 
which the aroused indignation of millions of Britons must infallibly and speedily 
| burl them. 
My next letter will be addressed to the People of Ireland—to the shrewd, 
sensible, intelligent, generous, and brave People of Ireland. They deserve to 

be your brothers and coequals ; because your liberties have not recently been, 
| nor ever again shall they be, in jeopardy, that you may not reckon on the 
| ready, active, and zealous co operation in your cause of your Irish fellow 
| countrymen, 

I have the honour to be, your faithful servant, 
Langham Place, June 25. Daniet O'Connecé. 

| The Agitator apparently makes outa strong case, as any lawyer would who 
One fact, he observes, is worth a ship load of 
' arguments. Granted, provided it be a fact; but the Agitator in the true spirit 
| of his good humoured countrymen, promised us facts instead of arguments, but 

he has given us arguments without facts. Tithes are undoubtedly an evil— 
this all parties admit—and to obviate them it is proposed that they shall be 
made a rent charge upon a reduced acale, and paid by the landlords who are, a 
large part of them at any rate, Protestants and Tories. But this does not 
satisfy Mr. O'Connell and the present Ministers, who insist that any surplus 
| that may remain after paying the Clergy shall be applicd to secular purposes, 

although it has been again and again proved that no surplus does or can exist, 

after making an adequate provision for the Clergy. This is the stumbling 
| block in the way of settlement, and which Lord John Russell and bis adherents, 
The House of Lords would consent to 
the abolition of Tithes and the substitution of a rent charge, to-morrow, if the 
Liberals would abandon the phantom of a surplus. 

But it may be said, if there be no surplus there can be no danger In agreeing 


to the appropriation clause, for if there be nothing te lose, nothing can be lost.— 


humour ; several of his Coloneis have left the service in disgust and returned to | True; but it must be recollected that the Conservatives have a principle to con- 


Englaud. The jealousy of Cordova and other circumstances, it is whispered, 


may ere long cause the general himself to follow them. 


A General Order of an extraordinary character has lately appeared, bearing the 


tend for also, namely—that ecclesiastical property must not and cannot be law- 
fully applied to lay purposes. Besides the Ministers proposed, in their theory 
for creating a surplus, to abolish several hundred Protestant parishes—to shut 


signature of Evans, declaring that Englishmen taken fighting in the ranks of | UP or pull down the Protestant churches—sell the glebes and other church pro- 


Don Carlos should be shot. 


this order, and as the execution of its bloody threat, if under the authority or | Priests, or to leave them without religivus instruction altogether ! 
direction of the general would bring him to trial for his life on hig return to | ‘ing be more monstrous than this! 


| England, we forbear to make any further comments at present. 
| 





MR. O'CONNELL’S LETTER. 


As strong doubts exist as to the authenticity of | Perty and turn the Protestant inhabitants of those places over tothe Catholic 


Can any 
What if the Catholics in those places be 
/more numerous than the Protestants, even in the proportion of a hundred to 
ten, is that any reason that the ten should be spiritually disfranchised? Yet 
upon this point hangs all the difficulties of the case. If the Destructives 


We have been called upon by a gentleman, who signs himself a“ Lover of | would abandon this unreasonable demand, the Conservatives would yield all 


Truth,” to publish Mr. O’Counell’s * Second Letter, to the People of England.” | 
We do so readily, making free, at the same time, to offer a few remarks of our 


own. 
O'CONNELL TO THE PEOPLE OF GREAT BRITAIN—LETTER II. 
* Justice—Justice for Ireland.” 

There is an ojd proverb which says, ** One fact is worth a ship-load of argu- 
ments" I will give you the fact of value. Itis ny own case. 

I have a residerice in Ireland—it is in a parish called Kilcrohane, in the county 
of Kerry. The parish is in length about seventeen miles, the breadih from 
three to four. 
9,990: Protestants, 164 Of these Protestants there are 87 consisting of 
‘coast guards ” and pulice, with their families. These persons are not, properly 
speaking parishioners ‘They are employed in the public service, removeable at 


pleasure, and always removed at stated periods; in short, strangers, being in the | 


parish only for a particular purpose and fur a limited time, 
Tbe Protestant parishioners, therefore are only 77. 
But reckon them all, and the case stands thus : 
Catholics - - - - - . - 9,990 
Protestants - - : - - : - 164 
The Rector of this parish is the Reverend Mr. Longfield. He has been 


in the parish. I never saw hin ; and the only serrice he ever did me, was 
| leaving his usual residence at Bath or Cheltentiam, and coming te an election at 
| Kerry for the purpose of voting against me—that is all. : 

His composition for tithes vut of the parish amoant to £500 per annum, or 
| there-abouts. He bas also three or four glebes. There are two parishes ac- 
| cording to the Catholic division. We, the Catholics, cheerlully support the 
| Catholic clergymen of both. 
| The case, then. is this. 
| to build my own church, and keep itin repair. The parish is poor, and the 
| principal burden of all these falls on me ; and now the Reverend Mr. Longfield 
insists that, in addition, I shall pay him .€50 a year for tithes; and because I 
deem this demand, as it manifestly is, most unjust and unreasonable, he causes 
a billto be filed against me in the Cuurt of Exchequer, hands me over toa 
voracious attorney to mulct me in heavy costs, and then, forsooth, tells me that 


I do not believe it, Englishmen, I do not believe it! I think my religion 


farthing. 


pay one penny. It is an unjust demand. I will not pay. J will not resist 
also ; but I repeat, I never will pay him one shilling—to him or to bis use, 
not one farthing. 
farthing. 


This is my statement of fact. Here we are, in round numbers, ten thousand 








Biackwood, v. Smith, prom.; R. 8. Allen, y. Turner, prom. ; W. Swinton, v. | £70 a year badly paid. 


The present population is 10,154. Ot these there are Catholics, | 


Rector fur the last ten or twelve years ; I believe he has not been as many days | 


I, as a Catholic, have to support my own clergyman, | 


the religion which stimulates him to and sanctions this gross and palpable in- | 
justice, is better than my religion. - | 


better than his; and therefore I never will pay him one shilling—no, not one | 
He and his attorney may seize my cattle, my corn, my furniture ; thev | 
may distfain my tenants; they may sell, carry away, or destroy—I never will | 


the law, because, like so many other monstrous iniquities, there is law for this | 
Come what come may, I never will pay him one single | 
Cathulics, called upon by our religious principles to support our own clergyinen \ 
called upon by law to support the clergyman of, say two bundred Protestants, | Otis, Broaders & Co. Boston: George Dearborn, New York. 


which clergyman goes off from them altogether, and leaves them to a curate at | its title imports, a Classical Novel, and so far as we bave been able to ree oH 
| it, Mrs. Child has managed to sustam its characteristics with learning and ability. 


the rest without a murmur and settle at once, to the satisfaction of every rea- 
sonable mind, the long perplexing question of Irish Tithes, This is a fact, and 
| a very important one too, which the Agitator has omitted in his ‘' ship load of 
| arguments.” 
| But Mr. O’Conne!] mainly expénds his wrath upon an unfortunate Protestant 
clergyman in his parish, the Rey. Mr. Longfield, at whom indeed the bomb-shelt 
of his fact is tired. The missive curves well through the air, and corruscates 
beautifully, but let us see how near it falls to its mark. Mr. Longtield, instead 
of being demolished, puts forth the following statement for which we beg to 
| bespeak the special attention of our readers in general, and the “ Lover of 
| Truth” in particwlar. 
| Tothe Editor of the Cork Constitution. 
* Sir—I have scen in your paper a letter to the people of England, iv which 
my name is introduced. If it were addressed to the people of Ireland I should 
not take the trouble of contradicting the false assertions in it, which the writer 
‘calls facts, as his facts are too well known in this country ; but in this (as I 
take 1t) apology for not paying his debts to me, though, as I could prove, he has 
paid other clergymen when it was his interest, there is hardly one fact, except, 
indeed, it may be true that he-will not pay meat all. 
« As to my residing in Bath or Cheltenhain, I never spent a day in either, but 
| have resided in another parish, and officiated without a curate for 33 years, and 
never spent as inuch as one month out of it. So much for this fact ; and as to 
| the tithe composition in Mr. O'Connell's parish being 5001, it is little more than 
half that sum, being but 258/. 
“As tothe number of days I spent in the parish, he knows nothing; but when 
I got the parish there was neither Church, clergyman, nor glebe house in it. 
| Now there are allthree. Aa to the glebes, there ts one, for which | pay annu- 
ally 30/. for 20 bad acres, on which the glebe-house stanls—the glebe belonging 
to the parish being a mountain at the remote end of it, of little value, and if 
the curate is badly paid, the charge comes badly from a man who has not paid 
his tithes these four years. 
“T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Church-hill, County of Cork. “M. Lonerig.p.” 
Thus it appears that Mr. O'Connell’s great “ fact ” turns out to be no fact 
at all; bot we have complied v ith the requisition of a “ Lover of Truth,” and 
therefore hold him to his bargain of subscribing for the Aion, which we trust 
he will forthwith do, and pay his subscription like a man. 


The Lord Bishop of Quebec, accompanied by the Rev. Mr. Buthane, of 
Coburg, Upper Canada, has lately paid a visit to this city. The worthy prelate, 
we regret to state, is in bad health. 


“ Shepard Lee ;” written by himself, 2 vols.: Harper & Brothers. ‘This is am 


, American Novel, and is full of exciting interest. 


“ Philothea, a Romance ;” by Mrs. Child, Author ef the “ Mother's Book -~ 
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LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The present warm weather has introduced numerous dresses of white muslin, 
either plain or worked, with ribbons run into the hems and up the fronts, when 
made en redingote. This fashion of ribbons run into hems is exceedingly ge- 
neral. It is adapted to veils, pelerines, and mantillas ; in short, to every article 
of dress to which it can be applied. It has a very pretty effect, and imparts an 
air of elegance tothe most simple costume. Pelisses and dresses lined with 
coloured silk may be ranked among the most genteel out-door morning dress. 
With respect tothe recent important change inthe size of sleeves, we may 
observe, that the form termed by the French milliners en spirale, is, upon the 
whole, most general. This form consists of a sleeve of moderate fulness, con- 
fined down the arm by two or three bands. ‘This is certainly the style best 
suited to muslin or other thin textures. For silk, one or two puffs above the 
elbow, with the lower part tight tothe arm, is very elegant. Pelerines have 
undergone a modification in accordance with the diminished size of sleeves. 


Those which are very large are now plaited onthe shoulders, and confined by | 


bows of ribbon. Canezons, of the form worn two or three years back, are, how- 
ever, much more fashionable than round pelerines. We may add, that the in- 


troduction of small sleeves renders indispensable the utmost attention to the cut | 


and make of the corsages The full sleeves, the chief objection to which was 
thatthey utterly concealed the form of the waist, served also to disguise any 
little imperfection in the fitting of the corsage, which now demands the exercise 
of the modeste’s utmost skill. 

Having oflered the above general remarks on the make and form of dresses, 
we may present to our fair readers the following descriptions of a few éovlettes 
modéles which have recently been worn by the most distinguished leaders of 
Parisian fashion. 

Peignoir de Chambre, composed of striped jaconnot muslin, edged al! round 
with a trimming of the same material, festooned in créles de cog. ‘The sleeves 
full atthe shoulders, and confined at the lower part of the arms by bands. 
Under the peignoir a jupe of cambric muslin, with a coloured mbbon run in at 
the topof the hem. A small cap of sprigged tulle, trimmed with Valenciennes, 
and lilac or straw-coloured ribbons. 

Half Mourning Dress —Pelisse of plain grey cashmere, open on one side, 
piped with black velvet, and fastened by a row of buttons covered with black 
velvet. Leghorn bonnet, trimmed with bows of black velvet. 

Pelisse of Mousselin-laine, a buff ground, with a pattern of small green 
foliage. The jupe piped all round with green satin. The sleeves en spirale, 
confined by green satin bands. A very small pelerine of the saine material as 
the pelisse, trimmed round with a ruche of green satin ribbou, and confined on 
the shoulders with bows of the same. 

Dress of printed muslin, the ground a light blue; the pattern, detached 
bouguets of foliage of an olive brown colour. The corsage high to the throat, 
and instead of a collar, a ruche of quilted net worn as a frill. A drawn bonnet 
of white satin, with bouquets of blue flowers in the cap. 

Dress of printed muslin; the pattern, large bouquets scattered over a white 
ground. The corsage a la vierge, with a drapery confined inthe centre of the 
bosom by a narrow band ‘Thesleeves rather full on the shoulder, and ornamen- 
ted by deep pointed epaulettes, edged with needle-work. A tight cuff, ascend- 
ing nearly balf way up the arm, and trimmed to correspond with the epaulettes 
Two flounces at the bottom of the dress. Hat of pai/le de riz, trimmed with 
white satin mbbon and flowers. Scarf of black pou de sove, trimmed with very 
deep black lace. 

A dress of gros de Naples, of a large chequered pattern, white and lilac 
The sleeves tight, and trimmed on the shoulders, with three rows of ruche, com- 
posed of the same silk asthe dress. A fichu a la puysanne, with a double coilar 
richly worked. A mantelet scarf of lilac gros de Naples, trimmed with black 
blonde. 

Mantelets of black silk or satin, trimmed with black lace, are at present not 
merely a fashion, but absolutely a ragein Paris. Black is indeed much in favour | 
in Paris. Summer shawls, and searts of black cashmere, richly embroidered in 
colours, are greatly admired, and very much worn. 

Leghorn hats and bonnets, the partial revival of which we noticed some time 
ago, are daily increasing in numbers. ‘They are trimmed either with flowers or 
feathers. 

Kid gloves are made with two button-holes, and confined by studs or double 
buttens, some of which are very elegant, and set with imitation precious stones 
A great deal of taste is displayed in these dijourx. White silk mittens are in- 
dispensable for in-door negligé. With short sleeves are worn long mittens of 
white, brown, or grey silk. At top they are trimmed with ruches, in the same 
manuer as ball gloves. 

Small caps are much worn even in evening dress. Those of the new form, | 
called d/a Norma, are extremely becoming, and have nothing of a neglige | 
appearance. ‘They are elegantly trimmed with flowers. — London, July 2. 

—>— 
A WIFE VERY MUCH IN THE WAY 

Love is a genius at expedients, and the little impudent Immortal has just 
suggested to a pair of his principles a very novel, but we fear a very dan- 
gerous one. We are assured by the Pilote de Calvados, that an old officer 
of rank died lately in the canton of Harcourt, bequeathing a large fortune to his 
nephew, on condition that he married within twelvemonths, but not a certain | 
lady to whom he was known by the testator to be attached. Now the year was 
drawing near to a conclusion, and matters were becoming desperate. Either 
the fortune, or the fair one, must be given up; no, both were to be secured. 
Ihe nephew, worked upon by the councils of Dan, the agitator, (commonly 
called Cupid) took the expedient of marrying a matron of eighty-five with 
whom he of course does not live, but whose poverty he has converted into com- 
parative affluence. ‘I'he two lovers, we are told, are waiting anxiously for the 
death of the poor old woman-—and wait, we doubt, they will. Cupid is sadly 
at fault here ; forthough we admit the genius of the idea, there is a lamentable 
want of common sense about it. We all knew, before Byron told us, 

‘a that people living on annuities 
Are longer lived than others,” 

for the pleasure of ** plaguing the granters,”’ as the poet surmises ; and if this, 
as we believe, be the spirit of an ordinary annuitant, how much more obstinate 
tnust it be in the case of this particular one. If other annuitants persevere, how 
much more must she. Everything is in favour of a very long lease of life—much 
longer than ninety-nine years. In the first place, she is already eighty-five—a very 
stubborn age, arrivedat which people get very unmanageable, prone to resist per- | 
suasion, and objective to departure. In the next place, she isa lady, and—woman | 
is wilful. In the third place, she is a wife—there’s no denying that—and herein 
is the strongest motive of all to live as long as she can. She has no mere 
aunuitant to plague—but an actual husband; and no mere husband either, but | 
one who is waiting for her decease. How impregnable must she feel in her self- | 
will—how determined never to die at all. Being upwards of eighty, she is 
twice fortified. Being ready to go, she isimmoveable. She is in fact bound to 
survive, because her demise is earnestly desired. And then—to show how very 
blind this young Cupid is—observe the impolicy of having raised this compound 
of help and obstacle, froma state of poverty to one of comparative affluence. | 
What a mistake! The young husband's only hope was in positive starvation, 
not in comparative affluence—which is superlative folly. He shvuld have 
rendered her condition worse than it was before—as a lover it was bis interest 
to do so, as a husband it was his duty, according to the usage of the world. But | 
such are the inconsistencies of the tender passion, which leads a man to wish a 
tady dead, and to provide her with the means of living—which induces him to 
take a wife, and to hope that she will ever think of obliging him. It is too absurd | 








~——we can scarcely put faith in the story. | 


Suntmary. 


The three young Persian Princes made their delit in the fashionable world 
on Thursday evening at the Marchioness of Salisbury’s rout in Grafton-street ; 











i She Avion. 


Se ee 
and his sight is rapidly improving. The operation has produced a perfect cure, 
and a thorough restoration of his vision. 

The Persian Princes, Kuli Mirza Nejef, Kuli Mirza, and Timur Mirza, en- 
tertained a party on Thursday at Mivart’s. The Princes are daily engaged, ac- 
companied by their interpreter, in visiting the curiosities, exhibitions,&e. of the 
metropolis. 

It is confidently reported at Vienna, that the marriage of the King of Naples 
with the Archduchess Theresa is decided upon. 

The eldest daughter of the King of Wirtemberg has refused her hand to King 
Otho, her Royal Highness being averse to any marriage that would take her away 
from Germany. 

The King of the French has created Captain Basil Hall a Commander of 
the order of the Legion of Honour, in consideration of the services he has 
rendered to the sciences, and particularly those of navigation and astronomy. 

A new edition, corrected to the present time, of Mr. * Burke’s Peerage and 
| Baronetage of the United Kingdom,” with 1,500 engravings of the arms, &c., 
| is just ready for publication. ‘This work, together with the “ History of the 
Commoners,” by the same author, exhibits a complete history of the British no- 
bility and gentry, and may justly be called a national undertaking. 

The little volume announced by Miss Landon, called * Traits and Trials of 
Early Life,” is at length on the eve of publication. 

Lieutenant Towne is understood to be the author of ‘ Service Afloat,” a new 
edition of which will shortly make its appearance. 

Captain * Brenton’s Naval History,” which is to be completed in 24 weekly 
shilling numbers (two of which are now published), has, as might have been an- 
ticipated, met with an extraordinary sale. 

The long expected match of Mr. Robinson to row to Gravesend and back, 








| 
| 
| 


| from London-bridge, was decided on Tuesday. At four o'clock in the morning, 
| he was at the starting-place, and on the time being regulated, he started at an 


even pace. At Woolwich he had increased in his speed, and was doing eight 
miles an hour. He stopped to refresh frequently, and complained of the brisk 
wind, which annoyed him considerably. At Gravesend he got into his cutter and 
took some refreshment, but did not rest above five minutes, during which time 
he was drifting. He had, when he resumed his labours, four hours and ten min- 
utes in which to make his way back : and he made his appearance in the arch of 
London-bridge, 31 minutes within the given time. Mr. Robinson having backed 
himself to a large amount, is a very considerable winner. 

The agent of the house of Rothschild, in Madrid, has received orders to pur- 
chase all the manuscripts in the Hebrew language which are to be found at the 
sales of the property and libraries of the suppressed Convents. 

A handsome marble statue of Locke has been recently erected in the vestibule 
of University College, London. 

During the last two years, the Clergy of Spain have sent into Italy a great 
quantity of jewels, which have been sold for the benefit of Don Carlos. 

M. Lalande, the celebrated naturalist, died two or three days ago, at Calais. 

A grand dinner was given to Rossini, at Frankfort, a few days ago, by the 
most respectable inhabitants of the town, including the Members of the Senate, 
&c. Couplets, composed in honour of the illustrious guest, were sung, and 
after his health had been drunk, Mr. Charles Durand delivered to him a compli- 
mentary address in the name of the assembly. A considerable crowd had 
collected ina garden attached to the room where the banquet was given, who 
greeted Rossini with loud acclamations on his arrival and departure. 

St. James’s Palace, June 15.—The King was this day pleased to confer the 
honour of Knighthood upon Capt. W. Symonds, R. N. Surveyor of his Majes- 
ty’s Navy. 

Whiteball, June 25.—The King has heen pleased to direct letters patent to be 
passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, granting the dignity of a Baronet of the said United Kingdom to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen and the respective heirs male of their bodies lawfully begot- 
ten, viz:—John Power, of Kilfane, in the county of Kilkenny, Esq.; Sir 
Francis Workman Macnaghten, of Bushmills House, in the county of Antrim, 
and of Mahan, in the county of Armagh, Knt.: John Kennedy, of Johnstown, 
in the county of Dublin, Esq.; Lieutenant General Sir William Houstoun, 
G.C.B 

A letter from Naples holds out the prospect that the amnesty, so long talked 
of, will shortly be granted. ‘The number of exiles that will be authorized to re- 
turn home is said to be 54. 

According to a letter from Rome, the elder son of the Prince de Canino, 
(Lucien Bunaparte), who was in custody, has had a passport for a foreign coun- 


| try delivered to him, and has been liberated from the castle of St. Angelo. 


His brother, who escaped, is said to have taken ship at Leghorn for America. 

The Archduke John has undertaken the management of the railroad from 
Vienna to Brochnia, and it is expected to succeed under his direction and that 
of the corps of engineers which he commands. The Princes of the house of 
Hapsburg have long been addicted to mechanical and scientific pursuits, and if 
they can actively superintend the construction of railroads, they are putting their 
talents out to good use. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has just decided that all medals, coins, objects 
of art, &c. discovered in making excavations for the prosecution of public works, 
shall belong to the city, but that their intrinsfe value, together with the addi- 
tional value they may possess as antiquities, according to an estimate of the 
conservator of medals, at the King’s library, shall be paid to the workingman 


| making the discovery, except one-tenth, which will be given to the director of 


the works for his vigilance. 

General Lord Ludlow is to be appointed to the 3d regiment of Guards, 
vacant by the death of the Duke of Gordon. Lord Ludlow is a very old 
geueral officer. He lost his arm while serving with the Guards in Holland, and 
afterwards commanded a brigade of Guards throughout the campaign in Egypt. 
General Ross, now Governor of Guernsey, is to have the vacant regiment, and 
Major General Ellice is to be appointed Lieutenant Governor of Guernsey in his 
place.—Morning Chronicle. 

Manning the Navy.—There are some absurd statements making their way 
relative to the alleged difficulty of finding seamen to man the squadron at present 
fitting out, which we feel called upon to contradict in the most authoritive 
manner. We are enabled to state that there never was a more complete proof 
of the success of the indacements to voluntary enlistment than has been af- 
forded by the first experiment of the working of Sir J. Graham's act.—Globe. 


Sicam Navigation to India.—An experiment in steam navigation on a grand 
scale is about to be made under the direction and at the expense of the East 
India Company. Two vessels of the largest class are nearly completed, with 


| which it is intended, at intervals of about a month each, that the voyage to 


Bengal shall be made by the Cape. The steam engines of each vessel will be 
of 200 horse power. Arrangements have been made for a supply of coals at 
stated places, for which 3,000 tons have been ordered, and they are said to be 
so well chosen as to allow the power of steam tu be kept up with little intermis- 


| sion during the whole distarice. 
! 


Mr. Ellman, in his evidence before the Agricultural Committee, says that “ the 
New Poor Law has been the salvation of the county of Essex.” 


Davicties. 


Sound Advice.—A spendthrift Nobleman hada fortune left him, and was ad- 
vised by a friend to purchase an estate notorious for its neglected state and 
| sterility. ‘* Why,” said his Lordship, “there is not a single passable road 
| through the whole estate "—‘* That is the very reason I wish you to buy it,” 

said the other, * it will take you the longer to run through it!” 


|  Proverbial Politeness of the Military.—An officer in India, who had been just 





they were also present on the preceding evening at Sir Felix Boothe’s grand | raised from the ranks for his gallantry, being invited to the Governor's table, was 
fancy ball in Portland-place, where their splendid Asiatic costume was much | invited by the Governor's lady, as a marked compliment, to take wine. ‘ No 
admired. In the absence of any received envoy from the court of Teheran, | ma’am, I thank you,” replied the unsophisticated hero—‘ I never takes wine ; 


mo arrangements have been yet completed for the introduction of the princes at | 
court. 


The period of service for which General Evans and his principal officers en- 
gaged, expires next month, and the prevailing impression is, that July will see 
them all withdraw. The jealousy entertained of Cordova: the belief that at 
Madrid he has been actively exerting himself to the prejudice of his old compa- 
tions in arms, and especially to that of General Evans, and those most attach- 
ed to him, is believed to have given them a distaste for the service, and to have 
inspired the resolution to retire before divided councils have produced their na- 
tional results—defeat and ruin. 

The trustees of the British Museum have purchased of Mr. Evans, of Pall- 
mall. the celebrated Bible of the E:mperor Charlemagne. This is a treasure 

worthy of the acquisition of the British nation. 

The Rev. Chancellor Law has submitted to the corporation of Lichfield, a 
proposition to erect a Statue at his own expense, to the memory of the late Dr. 
Johnson, in the Market-place, opposite the house where the learned lexicogra- 
pber was born. 

Vhe Belgian papers state that a good-looking young man, formerly a drum- 
strasor in the service of the King of the Netherlands, and then exceedingly tall, 
ts a snowing himself as a curiosity at Parma, being 8 feet 4 inches (nearly 8 
feet 10 3-4 inches English, in height, and weighing 416 lbs. (4 cwt. 1 lb.) 


His Roya! Highness the Duke of Sussex enjoys at present excellent health, 


but I'm a figer at beer !” 


“You don’t love me, I know you do’nt,” said a young married lady to 
her husband. “I give you credit, my dear, for keen penetration,” was the con- 
soling reply. 

ON AN ALBUM. 
An Album !—prythee what is it ? 
A book I always shun ; 
Kept to be filled with anothers’ wit, 
By people who have none. 

An Awful Pause —After the clergymen had united a happy pair not long ago, 
an awful silence ensued, which was broken by an impatient youth's exclaiming, 
“* Don't be so unspeakably happy ! 

Ole Bull.—Mr. T. Cooke, who is an inveterate and hardened punster, in 
answer toa question where Mr. Vle Bull came from, said, “from Cowes.” 
Punning, like mocking, is catching. ‘* Yes,” said our friend Parry, “ and when 
he was dining lately at Ox-ford, a cockney present observed—“ Did you heifer see 
a better calver ?” 

Audience.—A crowd of people in a large theatre, so called because they can- 
not hear. The actors speak to them with their hands and feet, and the spectators 
listen to them with their eyes. 

‘oote and Dr. Johnson —The English Aristophanes was no favorite with the 
Doctor; that the dislike was mutual, the following passage from a letter written 








August 20, 


(Dr. Johnson) has al! the 





by Fovte, to a friend in Dublin, will prove: He 


qualities of a bear, but its abstinence, all its awkwardness without it ili : 
fact, he growls better, but dances worse. ® agility—in 


Any given Quantity.—Did you ever hear the answer a nobl 
person who asked him. ‘Which could drink the most lier ne : 
noble brother’’—a good three bottle man, but also famous for taking es “ 
care of his money. ‘ Oh’ said his lordship, ‘I have no chance with my a. 
he will drink any given quantity.’ - 

Relations take the greatest liberties, and give the least assistance. If 
stranger cannot help us with his purse, he will not insult us with his comme . 
but with relations, it mostly'happens, that they are the veriest misers wil 
to their property, but perfect prodigals in the article of advice. 

Why should all girls, a wit exclaimed, 
Surprising farmers be? 

Because they’re always studying 
The art of husband-ry. 

A witty lady was, the other day, remarking on the lower order of petty clerks 
milliners’ and drapers’ shopmen, &c. (not to mention buss cads and cab drivers.) 
who ape dandyism in their appearance, wear bits ot, or prodigious mastachios 
as if they were engaged in horrible warfare, and infest the streets with their 
smoke and filth. *‘* Poor creatures,’’ she said,”’ ‘I am always sorry for them - 
they spend all their little earnings on tobacco, and cannot afford to keep them. 
selves clean and shaved !” 

Dean Swift.—When a gentleman who was trying to persuade him to dine at 
his house, said, ‘*] will send you my bill of fare,’’ he replied, “send me your 
bill of company.” 

Bon Mot of the last Prince de Conde.—Bouillet, physician to the son of that 
Prince, builtat Chantilly a house which had no prospect before it but the parish 
churchyard. One day it was spoken of before the Prince, who said, that 
* Bouillet wishes to have the pleasure of contemplating his works.” 


Nts ; 
h regard 











LBION CLUB.—The first meeting, to ballot for members and other business, 
preparatory to its opening, will be held at the City Hotel, on Saturday evenme 
the 27th inst., at six o’clock. Aug. 13.—2t.} 


EATHER DRESSING & WRITING CASES, Portable Pocket Shaving 
Cases &c, peculiary adapted to persons travelling, containing every requisite for 
the toilet in the smallest possible compass. Also, a superior assortment of Portable 
Writing Desks, Ladies’ & Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, Work Boxes, Embossed 
Portfolios, Xc. for sale at the store of A. B. STRANGE, 
[July 30.] 334 Broadway cor. Anthony. 


LADY of the first respectability, whe is competent to teach Music, Drawing 

French, and Italian, is desirous of procuring a situation as governess ina private 
family, For further particulars, address A. B, (post paid) at the office of the Bri- 
tish Consul, New-York, [July 23—5t, 


HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diplomaof the Ameri- 

can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superior method 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chambers-st., N.Y. Jan .10.-ly. 


IRE PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or contem- 
q plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure [ron Safes to build 
in walls, are respectfully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 
[ron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede all others, the same 
as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of first introducing by their ma- 
nufacture some years since. JESSE DELANO 
Dec. 19-tf. 


HOMAS WELLS, Commission Agent, No. 185 Front Street, New York, offers 
his services to the merchants, &c. of Upper and Lower Canada, for buying, 
selling and forwardmg goods. 4 
References—New York, William Neilson Esq. President of the American Insu- 
rance Co., Beverley Robinson Esq. Counsellor at Law. Toronto, U.C. Hon. 
Lieut. Col. Wells, Hon. John Henry Dunn, Hon. Wm. Allan. Hamilton, Andrew 
Steven Esq. Cashier of the Gore Bank. Niagara, Thomas M’Cormick Esq. Cashier 
of the Branch of the Bank of Upper Canada. Nagara Falls, Samuel Street Esq. 
St. Thomas or Lake Erie, James Givins Esq. Sendwich, Charles Baby Esq. 
Coburgh, George S. Boulton Esq. Kingston, Hon. John Macaulay, Cashier of the 
Branch of the Bank of Upper Canada. Brockville, Joseph Wenham Esq. Cashier 
of the Branch of the Bank of Upper Canada. Montreal, L.C., Messrs. A. L. & I 
Mac Nider, Messrs. Burnett & Howard. Quebec, L.C., Alexander Simpson Esq. 
Cashier of the Branch of the Montreal Bank. 
N.B. Thos. Wells receives Orders for the New England Bank Note Company of 
Boston. [July 23—41] 


























COLLEGE OF PHYSICIAN'S AND SURGEONS. 
New York, August, 1836. 
The Lectures of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, in the city of New 
York, will commence on the first Monday of November next, and be continued for 
the space of four months, by the following Professors, via. :— 
John Augustin Smith, M. D., Physiology. 
Alex. H. Stevens, M. D., Principles and Prac. ice of Surgery. 
Joseph M. Smith,M. D., Theory and Practice of Physic and Clinical Medicine. 
Edward Delafield, M. D., Obstetrics, and Diseases of Women and Children. 
John B. Beck, M. D., Materia Medica, and Medical Jurisprudence. 
John Torrey, M. D., Chemistry and Botany. 
~ Valentine Mott, M.D., Surgical and Pathological Anatomy, and Operative 
Surgery. 
John R. Rhinelander, M. D., Anatomy. 
The expense of attendance upon all the Lectures is $106; Matriculation fee, $5 ; 
Graduation fee, $5. By order of the Board of ‘Trustees, 
JOHN AUGUSTIN SMITH, M.D. President. 
_ [Aug. 6, 6t.-cow.] NICOLL H. DERING, Registrar. 


NOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No, 683 Broadway, cer- 
ner of Amity Street, NewYork. 
Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
for the higher branches of instruction; which arrangement, combined with her former 
plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 
teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
versation, aug, 20, 
Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 
Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr, Phillips, 
Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason, 
Rey. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. Charles Edwards, Esq. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS 
[To sail on the Ist, [0th,and 20th of every month. ] 

This line of packets, will hereafter be composed of the following snips, which wil! 
succeed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 
17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 








Ships. | Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
} New-York ‘London. Portsmouth. 
Toronto, R. Griswold, Aug. 1, |\Sept.17, Sept 20, 
Ontario, |Huttleston, =~ wa ; = 2 i 
Westminster, \George Moore,| > \June 17, June20 
St. James i\Wm.S8. Sebor, Sept. 1,  < aes July |, 
Mediator, H.L.Champlin, - 10, July 7, ~ 
Montreal, C.H.Champlin - edie 2 7 
Gladiator, | Thos. Britton, Oct. 1, = wy, Aug. |, 
Quebec, 'F. H. Hebard, - |Aug. 7, ~' 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, - oe ~ Te . a 
President, J.M.Chadwick Nov. 1, “* 27, Sept.l, 


Samson, ID. Chadwick, ~~ 0, Sept. 7, > 
These ships are all —oe fi-st class about 600 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Steres, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at 
$140, outward, for each adult, which includes Wines and Liquors. Neither the cap- 
tains nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letiers, parcels or pack- 
ages sent by them unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, orto 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co.,No. 19 Coleman street, London, 
GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS 
From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers willdespatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz -— 





Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from ) Days of Sailing from 
| New-York. Havre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard, Oct. 24, Feb. 16, June 8, Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ‘* 24, Junel6, ‘* 16, ** 8, Aug. 1, 
France, €. Funk, (April 1, Aug. |, Dec. 1, May 24, Sept.24, Jan.24, 


Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,Nov.16, Mar. 8, June 24, Jan. 1, April 16, Aug. 8, 
Rhone, Se Rockett, -'r, -~ Oe July 8, = 8, May 1, “16, 
Chas. Carroll, W. Lee. Feb. [, June 1, Oct. 1, Mar.24, July 24, Nov.24, 


Charlemagne, Richardson, |Dec. 8, Mar.24, July 16,\Jan. 16,May 8, Sept. 1, 
Francois ist, J.Casttoff. | ‘*16, April 8, ‘* 24,,Feb, 1, “ 16, * 8, 
Normandie, W.W.Pell,, “24, “* 16, Aug. 8, “* 8, Junel, “* 16, 
Utica, Depeyster, Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1,| “ 24, “© 24, Oct. 24; 
Formosa, W.B. Orne, Jan. 8, April24,Aug.16, “* 16, “* 8, Oct. 1, 


Silvie De Grasse,|Weiderholdt| ‘* 16,May 8, ‘* 24,Mar. 1, “* 16, ** 8, 








Poland, Anthony, “24, “ 16, Sept. 8, ‘* 8, July 1, °° 16, 
Erie, 5. Funk, Mar.!, July 1, Nov. 1, April24, Augs24, Dec.24, 
Albary, . Johnston, |Feb. 8, May 24, Sept.i6, Mar. 16, July 8, Nov. 1, 


These are all vesselsofthe firstclass and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 

dations for passengers,comprising allthat may be required for comfort and conve- 

nience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 

subscibers at New York, will - forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except 

vctually incurred. 

re C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 





JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 9 Tontine Buildings. 











